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The Shape of Things 
IN THE PAST WEEK THI 


Moscow has made little 


GERMAN DRIVI 


- 

4 

- 
r 


against 
to press word comes of renewed offensive efforts direct 
against Kalinin, northeast of t 
important strategic point to the southeast. Reports sug 
gest that the weather is improving from the German 
point of view, with hard frosts binding the mudd 
roads which had been immobilizing the p 
While checked before Mos OW, the Nazis continued t 
advance elsewhere, showing onc 
divert pressure from one part of the front to another. I 
this instance their objective was the Crimean P 

where they succeeded in breaking the stubbornly 
fended Russian lines at the narrow Perckop Isthr 
which joins it to the mainland. Sweeping forward rapid 
after this success, they are now approaching the south 
rn coast and the great Soviet naval base at Sevastopol 
Capture of this stronghold would leave the Ru 


- 


Sian BI ic] 
ea fleet in a serious plight, for its only remaining ba 
would be Novorossisk on the coast of the Caucasu But 
this city, too, will be menaced by the fall of cither R 

or Kerch, a port at the eastern extremity of the Crimea 
divided only by a narrow strait from the northern Cau 
casus. In view of this development the threat to the main 


Russian oil fields is becoming desperately serious. And 
in general the Russian situation is such as to dispel the 


last shreds of complacency in the West. 

a 
JAPAN'S ROLE IN THE WORLD CONFLICT 
took on new significance last week when the Nazi govern- 
ment officially announced that the United States had 
| 


| Germany. Many observers interpret 


attackes 1 this as an 


open appeal for Japanese assistance under the Tripartite 
Pact. Both Berlin and Tokyo promptly disclaimed any 
such intention, but it cannot be denicd that Germany has 
established the technical basis for such as appeal should 
it subsequently decide that the time is ripe to bring Japan 
into the war. The real question is of course not how 
Japan's obligations under the pact should be interpreted 
but whether Japan can best serve the Axis cause in or out 


of the conflict. At this stage there seems little doubt 


a bellicose non-belligerent. 
nove north or south, it has 
Soviet force in Siberia, 
1d Dutch force in the 
f the American navy. 
ymbined forces would 
verwhelm the Japanese 
ntly c mpleted scheme 
Great Britain, China, 
OTCee to Lvuiu 
to the exclusion of Japa 
nented by coordinat 
ABCD powcrs. I 


xis is clearly bas 


IATI ISOLATIONISTS HAVE CONCEDED 
their efforts to prevent revision of the Neu- 
by the time this issue of The Nation 
newsstands it seems probable that both 
merchant vessels and the abolition of pro- 
| 1 
will have been approved by a large ma- 
ere much doubt that the House, which 


1 the first of these measures, will concur in 


1 We cannot hope, however, that signal defeat 


will restrain the isolationist minority from 
‘presents a majority of the public 


r rushed into war by a Presi- 


ing 


their story, and they will stick 


‘nce that the country approves 

y-step policy to prevent a Nazi 
denial of aid to Britain and 

success of Hitler's one-by- 

ury of German attacks on the 

ites the alarm felt in Berlin over the pros- 
1 American participation in the Battle of 
ly the Nazis have been forced to 
tacks on shipping have been reduced 

ir own figures show a total of 441,300 

er compared with claims of 683,400 
There is no doubt that actual British 
during the last two months are con- 
Germ if s, which throughout 


rated, 


ONTROL BILL APPROVED BY 
‘has turned out to be even 
a result of pressure from 
y of checking the rise of 
is eliminated. If the bill 


is enacted as it now reads, the prices oft tarm products 


or food 


cannot be subjected to ceilings which are lower than the 


‘ 


highest of three named levels—110 per cent of parity, 
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the price of October 1, the average price prevail 
tween 1919 and 1929. Since the ratio of farm t 
trial prices on which “‘parity’’ is based was on 
most favorable in history, and since other prices ar 
to rise in sympathy with agricultural prices, the: 
no point at which the price-control bill could ta 
A very considerable increase in prices is permit 
by the provision limiting action before prices r 
1919-29 levels. This provision would permit, { 
the price of raw sugar to rise from its | 
3.5 cents a pound to 5.84 cents before a 
d. To make matters worse, th 
ittee struck out of the bill a provision for 
a system of licensing which was essential 


yrcement of the measure. Fortunately, there 


that the Administration intends to cart 
fight for more effective price control to the floor 
House. But it will have to fight not only against « 
intrenched farm bloc but also against time. For if 
is not taken promptly to head off inflation, e\ 
more drastic provisions of Henderson's original 
would be unavailing. 


+ 


WHEN THE ARCHBISHOP (NOT THE DI 
of Canterbury urges help to Russia in the name of 
zation, it is plain that Anglo-Soviet relations hav< 
a long way since Munich. But old suspicions di 
and remnants of mistrust are unhappily to be foun 
both sides. If the Russians and the Third Intern 
are agitated over Britain's failure to invade the ¢ 
nent, there are those who are similarly uneasy oy 
purported unwillingness of the Russians to allow B: 
troops to fight on Sovict soil in the Caucasus, 1 
mention Stalin’s outright refusal to permit Englis! 
American military observers to go to the front 
possibility or desirability of either opening up a wi 
front or starting joint operations in the Cau 
primarily a military question, and we do not prete: 
know the answer. Neither do the Communists. \ 
we do know is that the campaign they have orgar 
to “Open Up a Western Front” is not helping to d 
confidence between the two allies. If the Churchill 
ernment sees no real chance of a successful attack i 
west—and there is every evidence that such is the ¢ 
these deep strategists will have succeeded not in cr 
a diversion fer Russia’s benefit but only in prom: 
demoralization in Britain, Those who carry on this « 
paign in England thus take upon themselves a h 
responsibility, but, if unwise, they are at least w 


their rights. England is in the war. It is hard to take 


same charitable view when those whose only contribu 
to the struggle is to attend rallies in New York | 
down the British Ambassador with cries of “Open 
a Westera Front.” 





ROBI 


hand 
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IN DENMARK TWO MONTHS AGO WORK WAS 


begun on a new highway, bridge, and ferry system whi 

will provide a shorter, much speedier route betweet 

Copenhagen and Hamburg. The work is being carried 
t by Danes, and the Danish Treasury is providing th 


funds, but the plan and purpose of the scheme are Nazi. 
It is, in fact, just one link in the economic chat 

ch, as Thomas Reveille shows in his article on page 
ype and Africa to- 


448, Hitler proposes to bind ali Eur 
er in his New Order. An inspired article in th 
( penhagen newspaper Politiken, now subject to Nazi 

rship, explains that the new route is to be part of 


express highway crossing Europe from northeast to 


I é — 
thwest. It will start eventually at Murmansk on the 
Arctic Ocean and one terminal will be Lisbon, “starting- 
for the transatlantic clippers to North America.” 
Another branch, the lewspaper continues, will end at 
reciras in Spain, “but the plans include also a tunnel 
ider the Straits of Gibraltar which, with a railroad 
s the Atlas Mountains, will connect with the Sahara 
ilroad being built by the French. Thus the huge diag- 

| route from the Arctic Sea will be continued throug! 
\frica, across the narrow Atlantic Ocean, to South 
imerica and Chile.” Obviously this Gargantuan scheme 
r a land and air route across half the world will not 
mpleted quickly, but it is significant of the long- 
range nature of the Nazis’ planning that in the midst of 

t desperate campaign against Russia they should have 
red two of their vassal states to get busy on vital 
tions. The French Saharan railroad is being built with 
virtually slave labor of refugees. In Denmark the 
recking of the country’s economy has provided a large 
| of unemployed on which Germany can draw for 


construction of this kind. 





ROBERTO FARINACCI, MUSSOLINI'S RIGHT- 


ind man, made a whistling speech the other day. He 
gave Italy the credit for “creating the atmos- 
ere” for the present war. And fortunately, he con- 
d, “at the right moment we found a powerful ally.” 
[his reminds us of the story of the mouse who made a 
t with a cat “at the right moment.” The mouse, poor 
cent, didn’t really believe that his “powerful all 
1 eat him in the end, but Signor Farinacci seems t 
some qualms on that score, for he assured his 


OOO listeners that their best friend, Germany, would 
not betray them after the war. In support of his rather 
nxious assertion he said that though Italy had always 
ted the Hapsburgs—he was speaking in Trieste 

re had always been sympathy between the German 


nd Italian peor les. Nobody heckled him; we may be 





of that. But we doubt whether his speech will cause 
the good citizens of Trieste, or of Italy in general, te 


p better of nights. 





ganda for intervention, we agree. But he 





NO ONE SEEMS TO KNO WHAT BE [Ek OF 
th ¥¢ 4 
c < \ 
t 9 i 
t f tr \ 
t i i 


it nN it n S wea 4 i } [ 

i 
XI ¢ P ' ] fr } 
] ) l 
licity-conscious_ pr 
Ww t investigation nder w vever, 1 

| 

on the atm here of a Y cOn\ ind [ 
porter c 1 avoid Livi t 1 I on that t { 
fense had all the best of t i ment. N t 
, : las f +} marniett ] } r n ¢ three 
early Gays of the Di Ss comm! has t! | I nyti 


t< equal the first hearings, when Wendell Willl 


sel for the producers, discovered that the Senators had 


not seen the pictures they rected to; | 
out that one of the “propa la filn | h 
ppeared as a serial in the isolationists’ bible, the Sata 
day Evening Post 4 


HAVING FAILED THEIR SCREEN TEST, THI 
isolationists are now turning their attention to radio. It 
seems that the networks are unwilling to put Mr. Lind 
as the Pope of Rome and 
the President of the United States by giving him a 
national hookup whenever he chooses to speak. John T. 
Flynn and the New York Daily News see this as perse- 
cution, government coercion, and the beginning of the 


bergh in the same category 


end of freedom in America. The immediate issue ts the 
refusal of the major networks to give full time to th 
America First rally held in Madison Square Garden on 
October 30. NBC 


program on 


Chicago. Senator Wheeler refused. 


offered to carry a half-hour of th 
a hookup of sixty-two stations cast of 
Mutual offercd a 
half-hour both on its network and over WOR. The offer 


was ignored, and when only 


1 


a quarter-hour was left 
Senator Wheeler rejected that too. WOR ha 


a letter from the committee’s radio chairman admitting 


available, 


ee’s fault and add 


ing, “I want you to know that I have never found you 


that failure to accept was the comn 


pe rative in all ways.” Nevertheless, Mr 


Flynn tore into the networks and, sinking to an inexcus 


other than coo 
able disingenuousness, presented “statistics” to show 
that in three days the radio chains offered 127 interven- 
tionist broadcasts against 6 for the isolationists. To arriv 
at this ratio Mr. Flynn included as interventionist pr 
ganda straight news broadca that reflected unfavor 

on Germany, appeals for war relief, and all broadca 
having to do with the defens« program. The truth is that 
NBC alone has carried 15 America First broadcasts thi 
year and has presented 72 isolationist speech 
the interventionists. If Mr. Flynn thinks that reports of 
Nazi generals murdering hostages make good prop 


IS Ce mplainin 


to the wrong peoy le. 
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Lewis’s big Gamble 


TIS ‘ | | ] | 1 ot h 4 I ive- 
abe 1 to I spect 1 
tro fr re f Di! ms bor’s 
rights 1 « } ina period of emer Cy 

John L. | ». H 1 a major 

feat | fall f for Willkie and against 

Adn f 1 foreign pol He 
promi ltor 1 as pt lent of the C. I. O. if Roo 
f 1 P t of United S 
he did t his 1 ion W resture of defiar 
t r t f d He is fi vain and unfor 
ving. He 1 ll hungry for p r. This month at th 
il on of the C. I. O. he will eit f b 
lish his dominant position t ranization he ct 
| ; not « 1 to try for the presid | 
or | | | further d [ 1H is playing f ) new 
le r 

John L. I is 18 an tsolatior » all the trimmings 

He hates Gr Br 1: he | es t President, Sidney 


' f ' 
ler; dismi 
s10Nns Ol 
participat 
1 repr 
major stal 
' 
of a } 1 1 
Jo) I 
porti th 


r r lo 
' 
i 
0 rort 
the capt 
I 

te it 

1} ] 

i 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


19 Britain’s sts le as the dying convul- 
! | lutoct | rting that Amer } 
nin the war v ld cinch the hold of n 
». 1] is h ) r thesis, and he h i 
in 1g it cor I He has never worricd 
blicl he effect on democratic hopes 
tory 
| is has therefore no 1 yn at all for 
Administrat $ program and every fr 1 
t. But yeat ibotage nearly ended his 
cond var with the Pr ind th 
ror MOL ] naw is to restore his 
Lewis's m pressing problem, and 
mine dispute offered the best possible answer 
nduct in tl 1 ite might endanger th 
bor movement by arousing public indigna 
raging anti-strike legislation was prob bly 
f serious concern to Mr. Lewis. In fact, 
it would only support his contention that war 


tions for war are certain to bring about 


mine dj if was made to Mr. Lewis's 


many years the refusal of the coal mines 


! by the big steel mpanics to accept the union 


1 1s in force in the rest of the mining indus- 


try, has been a grievance of the United Mine Workers. 
[he miners have long waited for an opportunity to win 
| ) ’ . 
{ | | nd tod vhen the steel mills ne d 


coal and the 





coal mines necd workers, seemed the log 
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ical time to try. Lewis made the demand, the comp 
refused, the Mediation Board delayed its decision 
then mercly offered alternative methods of. bri 
yout a settlement—and the workers walked out. 
The issue promptly shifted from one between J 
L. Lewis and the steel companies owning the mit 
one between Lewis and the country in the person of 
President. Mr. Roosevelt's three unsuccessful atte: 
tu induce Mr. Lewis to call off the strike aroused 
throughout the nation, anger which anti-labor, 
Administration forces were quick to capitalize 
President was as freely attacked for his patience as | 
s for his intransigence. But Lewis held out unt 
ld yield in circumstances which leave him ful 
for maneuver and possible final resistan 
strike was called off under the terms of a seventc 
truce during which the Mediation Board will agai 
to work out a settlement of the union-shop d 
Lewis's hands are untied if the decision goes 
him. 
This leaves him in a strategically stronger px 


the C. 1.0. He has fought labor's fight against 


¢ 


est and most powerful industrial forces in Ameri 
he has not surrendered; he has merely accepted a 
at the reiterated personal request of the President ot 
United States. He will go to the C. I. O. convention 
several trump cards up his sleeve. The argument 
he has also precipitated a bitter labor struggle 
heart of the defense P 
with less force than it would do if the steel com) 


Wink 
roduction will operate against 


were not in the eyes of labor the very symbol ot 


most ruthless anti-union elements in the whole of A 
ican industry 

It is true that the steel companies were driven, | 
C.1.O.and the Wagner Act, to accept collective bas 
ing. But it is also true—and this organized labor kt 
better than the public—that the major companics 
particularly United States Steel are preparing to us 
national emergency to dilute or throw out altogether 
gains made by labor under the New Deal. The K 
strike was an opening battle in that campaign, and 
company accepted the alternative of government 


of a plant rather than grant the union’s demand f 


modified closed shop. 


The captive-mines dispute offered a second | 


ground, The steel companies know that if the work 
vin the union shop in the mines, the same demand \ 
be pressed as soon as possible—that is, when present « 
tracts run out—in the steel plants themselves. And t 
are determined to scotch this plan at the start if 
can possibly do it. 

The companies have the vast advantage of being 
to fight by sitting tight. However unreasonable or un) 


; 


their position may be, it is solidly founded in the s 


quo. To defend it they have only to refuse the demands 
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of the union and let the workers bear the onus of creating 


1 
anecessary trouble. 


, o +;1 +] . ’ *) —rs 
| his strategy tends still further to help Lewis with 
ve while it hurts labor with the country. Such a result 

not be the object of the steel companies, 


both Lewis and the C, I. 


O. are discredited in the 


mind the companies will probably not object it 
Lewis enjoys a comeback in the convention. Their hand 


ven be strengthened by an increase 1n the ps wer of 


C. I. O.’s ex-chief. 
Where in this struggle for power does the defense 


i! 


m come in? It would fare badly if its prog 


= 
af 


to the uninhibited impulses of Mr. Lewis and 


| magnates. Fortunately, the Administration has 
1 machinery to settle the dispute if it can 

and if it cannot, provision is also made for 
ernment scizure and operation of the mines. This ts 


drastic step which both miners and bosses will avert 


4 


they are still accessible to reason and capable of com- 


For the real issue in the present struggle is not the 


shop but what methods may legitimately be ap 
1 by the workers to win it and by the employers to 
esist it. If John L. Lewis had not been spoiling for a 
he would have voluntarily accepted the services of 


the Mediation Board, even if to do so involved delay. 


} 


And if the companies were as much interested in th« 
itry as in their feudal labor policy they would have 

the same. But to both the stakes of economic and 
tical power were more important than the defeat of 
ier, and only the force of outraged public opinion 


} 


ressed by the President drove them to an armistice. 


1 1 1 a . ] 
t remains to be seen whether it will be strong enough to 


ice a genuine 
é 


peace. 


The American Defeatists 


N RECENT WEEKS the Nazi press and radio have 
bebe preparing the ground for a peace offensive to be 
launched openly if and when the kernel of Russian re- 

is smashed. On page 448 of this issue, Thomas 
veille suggests the form which this offensive will 
take and analyzes the advantage which it offers the Nazis. 
If Hitler is successful in persuading Britain to negoti- 
peace, then he will have achieved the hegemony of 
Europe and will be able to proceed with the organization 
of his New Order knowing that the British Empire will 
ventually fall into his lap like a ripe plum. It can b 
taken for granted, however, that the British will not be 
1, and the odds are that Hitler will then adopt his 
nd alternative of an undeclared peace or phony war, 


luring which the German forces will pursue a defensive 


policy while the conquered lands are being integrated 


44 
‘ +} ‘ ) } } 4 } ; ; ] 
Wildl Lille Reich and th CCONONDUC DASIS IOr a DNdaAl 

» eed om + 4 » ons ¢ 
SiduULTE ON We West pre ire 

s 

If this pian is to succeed, it is essential that the 1 

‘ | ‘ 
~ Ss Sho | <crt Out of [ i : i¢ 
that American aid to Britain shi t | 
It follows that the anticipated ? 1s 

i 
maneuvers must have am their major ob \ 
r ure of public opinion in this « ry. Int | 
I I 
] ] } 
aqgaays we have witnessed th first t in 5 in 
qcirection On Oct cI a2 ] i ( i I [ 
! B 2 ; r 
i OT { ie m I I [ i av aT » | 
' 

many, appeared before a secret session of the S 
Foreign Attairs Committc 1 urged that the Us: 

P ; | tals Riad P +] 
States adopt the role of mediator between Hitler and 
enemies. On October 30, as one of the star Speakers 
the America First rally in Madison Square Garden 
. =| a ; +1 ‘ , lot As ] ] 
publicly advocated the sam« Policy Amer i, h told h 


audience, should not intervene in the war but sh 


use the threat of intervention to enforce peace 1 


quoted von Ribbentrop as saying to him that Germ 


1 


feared more than anything America’s entry into the w. 
and he proposed that ‘this fear should be capitalized te 
initiate peace negotiations.” 


Everybody knows that peace with Hitler can be s 


1 


cured, but the question is, at what price? And on th 
momentous detail Mr. Cudahy did not enlighten h 


audience at the Garden. After appearing before tl 


Id 


Senate committce, however, he did tell reporters that h 


supposed Hitler would demand some ‘“‘central control 


in Europe.” That remark ranks high among master 


pieces of understatement, for there is surely no di 
that Hitler would consent to peace now only on the bas 
of retention of his conquests or, at best, the granting 


10minal independence to states like France. Is that 


sind of peacc which Mr. Cudahy wishes the Unit 


States to mediate? Is he proposing that American it 
fluence should be used to rivet Nazi chains permanent] 
on Norway, Holland, Belgium, Poland, Yugoslavia, at 
Greece? Is this the kind of settlement which he thin 


ought to be underwritten with American gold? If not 


he should give us a br id outline ol the px ce FE rms h 
considers equitabl 

We do not accuse Mr. Cudahy and his associates of 
being conscious German agents, despite the rapturou 
applause and attention their every utterance receives in 
Berlin, but we do say that they are dangerous carrier 
of Nazi germs. No doubt when Hitler and von Ribbes 

trop so kindly gave Mr. Cudahy interviews they did n 

propose that he undertake the advance publicity for their 
pea offensive. But it 1s equally clear that th lid dr 

into a receptive 
across, fecling confident that Mr. Cudahy would rapid! 
become 
thoughts 


Granting, 
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his sources of inspiration, we cannot altogether recom- 
mend his candor. We are informed on good authority 
that before the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee he 
adopted an extremely defeatist attitude, saying we could 
not hope to defeat Germany in a hundred years. If he 
believes that, what is the logic of stressing publicly Ger- 
many’s fear of American might? 

In his speech at the Garden Mr. Lindbergh indulged 
his defeatism to the full but failed to back up his fellow- 
orator’s proposals for American peace mediation. Pre- 
sumably he recognized that to talk about capitalizing 
German fear of American intervention is mere bluff un- 
nd to intervene should our efforts to secure 
a just peace fail. And Mr. Lindbergh believes that we 
hould not intervene in the war under any circumstances. 
He continues to urge that Europe be left to stew tn its 
own juice, and he is quite happy to see Hitler, as head 
hef, adding Russia and Asia and Africa to his pot. 

In the course of a prolonged regurgitation of his pre- 
vious speeches Lindbergh explained that in 1939 Britain 
nd France should have recognized Germany's over- 
whelming superiority and refused to go to the aid of 
| land 


throw her armies eastward against Russia in 1939 instead 


“If Germany had been permitted,” he said, ‘‘to 


of in 1941, the picture in Europe would be far different 
today. Whether or not Germany would have turned west 
fter conquering Russia is debatable. But even if she had 
done so, a weaker Germany would have faced a stronger 
England and France.” The cold immorality of this state- 
ment is matched only by its political infantilism. Does 
Lindbergh really believe that Nazi Germany would have 
been weakened if allowed to digest Russia unmolested, 
or that its appetite would have been appeased? Is he 
suggesting that if and when Germany completes its con- 
quest of Russia its ambitions will be achieved? If Goeb- 
bels, with the aid of his America First volunteers, suc- 
ceeds in selling that notion to America, he will have 


won a decisive victory in the peace offensive. 


Social Security Taxes 


_ the Treasury will rely on a substantial in- 
crease in the pay roll taxes levied under the Social 


Security Act for a major part of the additional revenues 
required for the 1942 tax bill now ippears certain. The 

thingy that remains to | settled is the size of the 
| t Congr will be ked to make One proposal, 
‘ h apparently has strong ipport within the Treasury 
I urtment, calls for raising the employee's contribution 
to the old-age and survivors’ insurance fund from the 
pi nt 1 per cent to 5 per cent, and increasing the levy 
which supports unemployment insurance. Th possibility 


of com] ining old ive, SUrVIVOT + disability, and uncm- 


ploy nent insurance in one stem, supported by a tax 
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of approximately 6 per cent, is also being studied. Ad 
tional taxes would not only be levied on the 32,000, 
persons now covered by the Social Security Act but 
tended to some 27,000,000 persons in categories 1 


exempt. Estimates of the additional revenues to be t 


gained vary from two and a half to five billion d 

The case for a further drastic increase in taxati 
an anti-inflation measure is of course overwheln 
The continued increase in defense expenditures is 
stantly creating new purchasing power which cann 
offset by an increased volume of consumers’ goods. | 
less this buying power is mopped up by higher ta 
inflation is inevitable. Much may also be said for tal 
advantage of this opportunity to extend coverage 
the Social Security Act to farm laborers, domestic w 
ers, employees of non-profit organizations, and others 
now denied the benefits of the act. But the sugg 
extension of coverage in no way depends on th« 
posed boost in the levy on pay rolls. The increased tax 
is advocated solely as an anti-inflation measure and 
such must be weighed against other forms of taxat 

Judged on this basis the pay-roll levy is about 
worst possible tax that could be imposed. Since 
levied only on incomes under $3,000, it is more r 
sive even than the deservedly unpopular sales tay 
would undoubtedly reduce purchasing power, but 
it would fall predominantly on low-income famili 
chief effect would be to cut down the consumpt 
food and other everyday necessities. The demand f 
durable consumers’ goods and luxuries would be 
slightly curtailed. Thus the effects of the tax would 
directly counter to the broad social objectives of! 
Adininistration, now doubly important from the 
point of strengthening the nation’s internal defer 

The alternative to the increased pay-roll levy 1 
course, a steep rise in the excess-profits tax and fur 
substantial increases in income and inheritance tax r 
These taxes fall primarily on the well-to-do and ha 
the effect of curtailing individual savings and expen 
tures for luxuries. The objection to them is that t! 
are bound to encounter stiff political opposition. 
though the well-to-do pay a fairly small proportion 
the country’s total tax bill, they contribute considera! 
more squawks per dollar than any other income gr 
Having failed in its effort to obtain equitable and 
quate tax legislation at this session of Congress because 
of the organized opposition of business lobbies, the Tr 
ury appears to have adopted a frankly opportunist 
policy with regard to next year’s bill. On the pretext : f 
extending the benefits of social insurance, it would ad 
a brazen soak-the-poor tax bill. It would take this act 
even at the risk of discrediting the whole social-security 
system in the eyes of the public. Its proposals may 
good politics, but they are bad economics and utter! 


lacking in statesmanship. 
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Var in the Workshops 


BY I. F. STONE 








Washington, October 31 


HE Tolan committee was set up by the House un- 





der ‘a resolution to inquire further into the inter- 

state migration of citizens, emphasizing the present 
potential consequences of the migration caused by the 
national defense program.” It takes its name from its 
in, Congressman John H. Tolan of California, 

he and his colleagues are to be commended for the 

igh job they have done. The committee, at hearings 

and in Detroit, recently found itself going into the 
problems of the defense program. If civilian capac- 

can be converted to defense and orders spread widely 


th. defense migrations and their attendant disioca- 


can be averted. Workers can find jobs at home. 
in prevent the creation of ghost towns in one area 


new boom towns, with inadequate housing and 

ient sanitation, spring up in others. This key to 
the problem of defense migration is also the key to the 

m of a total defense effort. Some of the material 
p by the committee supports contentions put for- 
rd many times in the past year by this correspondent 
and if they are stressed here again, it 1s be- 
ise they are so vitally important if new “victory” 
erams are to become realities in time. 


1. Inventory of Capacity. The first step in a total effort 


; to know what tools we have. H. S. Person, a famous 
ilting engineer, for fifteen years managing director 
the Taylor Society, testified that the Nazis have “‘in- 
ntoried and brought under control not only the re- 
sources of Germany but also those of occupied territories. 





have hardly begun to inventory our resources.’’ We 
ght to have a national inventory covering every ma- 
ne and factory in the country and the defense uses to 
ich it can be put. The testimony of Donald M. Nel- 
executive secretary of the SPAB, showed that the 
SPAB had ordered a compilation of material require- 
nts but gave no indication that it was making an 
inventory of the machinery available to meet those re- 
juirements. Mr. Nelson and the SPAB have made a 
promising start, and it is with no desire to pillory either 
that I suggest Mr. Nelson be recalled and asked why no 
ntory of machine capacity has yet been ordered. 
2. What an Inventory Could Accumplish. Michigan 
fifth among the states in defense contracts as a 
ole and first in volume of ordnance contracts and 
contracts. Yet Governor Murray D. Van Wagoner of 
Michigan told the committee that 2,000 of its small and 


lium-sized factories may soon be closed down for 





k of work. “Michigan could produce 50 per cent more 








for defense if the energies of our small industries wer 
ped.”” The Governor suggested an inventory and en 
gineering survey to determine what use could be made 


tap 
I 


of these facilities and what new tools and dies were 
needed to adapt them to defense. He touched a vital spot 
when he said, “The tooling up process might be ac- 
celerated by the pooling of existing resources for tool- 
and-die manufacture.” 

3. Obstacles. The machine-tool industry doesn’t want 
to share its orders with manufacturers in other lines. The 
automobile industry has no desire to turn over its private 
tool-making capacity to a coordinated-defense tool pro- 
gram. “For the past months,” R. J. Thomas, president 
of the United Automobile Workers, testified, ‘as the 
vorld situation has become more and more critical, well 
over 20,000 tool-and-die makers have been operating 
the machine tools of the auto industry in producing the 
tools, dies, jigs, and fixtures necessary to the production 
of new model cars.” 

4. What About the Reuther Plan? One witness in 
Detroit was Major Ross L. Gardner, automotive liaison 
section, central procurement district, United States Army 
Air Corps. Major Gardner said aircraft production has 
been his ‘sole business for thirty-one years.” Representa- 
tive Osmers of New Jersey questioned him. 


Mr. Osmers. Do you feel that the transition can be 
made from building automobiles to building airplanes ? 

Major Gardner. Oh, yes 

Mr. Osmers. Is it true, as has been contended, that 
automobile tools are almost wholly unadaptable to the 
manufacture of airplanes? 


Major Gardner. That is not true 


5. Ask Mr. Knudsen. Why doesn’t the Tolan commit- 
tee question Knudsen? Alex Taub, for years a General 
Motors employee here and in England, was recently 
brought from abroad to give us the benefit of British ex- 
perience in conversion. 

Ten months ago, when I first returned to America 
{Taub testified}, the state of mind of industries such 
as the motor-car industry was still against any inter- 
ference with their normal business. Defense work was 
only acceptable to those who foresaw a possible cut in 
their output, and these were few. At that time the an- 

defense 
work was in the neighborhood of 15 per cent. Today, 


nounced percentage of facilities available for 


with curtailment on the premises, it is freely admitted 
that 50 per cent of the facilities can be used for defense 
with a possil ility in certain areas of extending this to 


70 per cent. We have one instance of actual practice 


where nearer to 90 per cent is used. 
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This instance, I have learned, was an order for gears 
for aircraft engines. One company wanted $5,000,000 
to build and equip a new plant to make these gears. 
Ford found it possible to take on the job with existing 
equipment and a $100,000 order for new gear grinders. 
The 15 per cent estimate referred to by Mr. Taub was 
made by Mr. Knudsen himself at a press conference. Is 
it wise to leave a man who can be so wrong about the 
defense possibilities of his own industry in a top posi- 
tion at OPM and SPAB? 

6. The Next Step. So long as industrial mobilization 
is left in the hands of men like Knudsen who are em- 
ployees of the businesses to be mobilized, too little and 
too late will continue to sum up our effort. Can one 
imagine either the OPM or the SPAB, as at present 
constituted, taking the next step outlined by Mr. Person 
in his testimony? “The radical, the effective, the urgent 
step is still to be taken. There is still be to set up an 
igency, with the authority of common consent as well 
as of law and with the competence of technical knowl- 





The NATION 


edge, whose task will be to organize all the plants | 
nation into one great coordinated national plant.” 
The Front Line. ‘War today,” said Morris Llew 
Cooke in his testimony before the committee, “‘is f 
in the workshops of the world.” Neither army-navy | 
curement officials nor the OPM understand. Mr. ( 
described how some fifty garages in one section of 
tralia pooled their efforts to make parts for Bren gu 
and were in production within seven weeks. Mr. J 
told of an English motor-car company, half the 
of Studebaker, which found it possible to manufa 
the forty-two-ton Churchill tank with the machinery 
had used for making motor cars. In Rhode Island, 
Cooke said, a clothing manufacturer is making sights t 
the Oerlikon anti-aircraft gun. A little imagination 


will, a readiness to subordinate business as usual and | 


give up the advantage of new government-fina 
plants, will go 2 long way. But these are the very q 
ities still missing in our defense program as it 


ganized today. 


‘Peace’ This Winter 


BY THOMAS REVEILLE 


ITLER’S next step after he has achieved his ob- 
jectives on the Russian front will most probably 
be a peace offensive of a definitely new and very 
dangerous type. It will not be just another “peace offer’ 
of the kind made to England after the Polish campaign 
and after Dunkirk, but a long and sustained peace ma- 
ncuver. Its primary aim will be to induce a negotiated 
peace, because that is Hitler’s best short-cut to world 
dominion. Maintenance of a peculiar state of armed 
truce, not unlike the “phony war” which prevailed be- 
tween September, 1939, and May, 1940, is the preferred 
Nazi method for breaking the will to war of the democ- 
racies. The disintegrating psychological and_ political 
effects of the new armed truce are expected to be even 
more devast iting than were the effects of the phony war 
on the European nations subsequently overrun by the 
Nazi hordes. If the maneuver does not succeed, the 
rmed truce will have provided Hitler with the time he 
needs to take the longer road to world conquest, that is, 
to organize the New Order with that end in view. 
Psychological considerations are not the only factors 
which will impel Hitler to launch a sustained peace of- 
fensive. The foresecable strategic, political, and technical 
circumstances of the future exclude any different move 
m the part of the Nazi Reich. The strategic factors 
may | mined first. At the conclusion of the Russian 


cam} n Naz Eur ype will have three major military 





fronts—the eastern front, the northern front, and 
southern front. In order to determine precisely w 
Hitler’s next move must be, one has to appraise 
character of each of these three fronts and the dar 
each presents to Nazi Europe. 

Hitler embarked on his Russian adventure on June 


with two objectives in view. The first was to eliminat 
the ever-present threat of the Red Army to the extensi\ 


eastern frontiers of Nazi Europe. The second was 


push the Russians out of Europe into Asia. Russia 


natural resources were needed to strengthen the ind 
trial and agricultural basis of the New Order, especial 
in the event of a protracted war. 


Hitler may be said to have achieved his main object! 


when the Germans reached the gates of Moscow. By t! 
the offensive strength of the Russian army had | 


definitely shattered, and the key industrial and raw: 


material centers of the Soviet Union had been occu] 


or were seriously threatened. The Russians were nt 


likely to be able to reequip their man-power adequat 
and speedily enough for offense from their two rema 
ing sources of supply. The Soviet industries in 

around the Urals were obviously insufficient for the j 
pose. And Anglo-American deliveries during the fi 
four critical months of the war had been too slow 
inspire fears of speedy Russian rearmament from 

source. By the end of October, therefore, the problen 
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‘cminder to the Nazis that they have not yet accom- 
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viet stand beyond the Volga, or the Ural Mountains, 
of secondary importance for Adolf Hitler. His 
was analogous to that of Caesar after the con- 
of Gaul, when the Roman conqueror could feel 
except for periodic raids by the Germanic tribes. 
s there is an unexpectedly rapid increase in Anglo- 
in aid to the Soviet Union, Hitler can regard his 

in acquisitions as secure for some time. 
[he northern front is not likely to be the next arena 
German military action, for it is not a land front. 
ver, since the Allies were not able to organize 
minor raids on the Continent while Hitler was 
upied in Russia, the Reich will not for the pres- 
unduly concerned over possible landings on the 

d coastline of Northern Europe. 

[here is, of course, the ever-present threat of the 
Air Force over European skies. But is this aerial 
erious enough to the Reich to call for action in 


liate or near future? In this connection it must 
illed that even at the height of the Russian cam- 
when the Luftwaffe was fully engaged on the 
front, R. A. F. flights did not reach out beyond 


st of Northern Europe, and bombing expr ditions 


1 relatively nearby targets as the Rhineland and 


n contin ed to be restric ted in scope. The intensity 


R. A. F. activity did not increase enough to be sert- 
maging to Europe’s industries and transport 


1 


no such claims have, in any case, been made by 


sh. With the return of the Luftwaffe fighters 
eastern front it is hardly likely that R. A. F. 
can increase either in range or in intensity. 
threat of the R. A. F. to German Europe is not 
sufficiently grave to warrant large-scale Nazi 
to eliminate it. But even 1f it were, the Reich 
t be in a position to undertake such action. 
eason is obvious. The R. A. F. cannot be elim- 
except by an invasion of England, and such 
sion will be, on technical grounds alone, hardly 
for some time. The Luftwaffe, as well as the 
German armed services, exhausted by the Russian 
| need beth recuperation and replenish- 
efore it can embark on new big ventures. 


wil 
} 

I here remains the southern front, stretching from the 
rdanelles to Gibraltar. The Allied forces on this front 
weak to constitute a serious offensive threat to 

zi Europe. This weakness is clearly established by the 
lity of the Allied Near Eastern command to or- 
an effective expedition against the Axis troops 
d in Libya during the long interval which has 


ed since the Battle of Greece. Nevertheless, the 


1 forces here constitute a menace to Nazi Europe 
two reasons. They block Axis communications in the 


diterranean and the approach to the oil wells of the 


idl 


idle East. Their presence also serves as an unpleasant 





plished the first part of their purp the banishing of 
the British from the ordained Lebensraum ot the New 
Order, which comprises both the European and the Afri 
can continent and is reterred to as “Euraftrica.” The very 


weakness of the Allied forces 1s an additional incentive 
for German military action in this area 

Such action is likely to be undertaken soon, probably 
in the coming winter months; the Nazis should be able 
to muster easily the relatively small force of men and 
amount of material required for this campaign. The 
campaign can be launched by three possible routes 
through Turkey and the Caucasus, through Libya, or 
through Spain and French Africa. The first route is the 
most hazardous by reason of its exceedingly difficult 
terrain and very poor communications. The route through 
Spain and French Africa, on the other hand, might 
hreaten immediate complications with the I nited States, 
and at this juncture the Nazis are anxious to avoid such 
complications almost at any cost. Libya, therefore, 1s in- 
dicated as the locale for the launching of the Mediter 


ranean and Middle Eastern campaign; action here may 
the Italian islands in the Aegean Sea and from Crete. 


Once the Eurafrican Lebensraum has become an in- 
in lisputable Nazi domain, Hitler is bound to embark on 
a long and sustained peace offensive. The advantages 
which he can derive from such a policy are very substan- 
tial. In the first place, it permits him to keep his promise 


to the German people that they would have peace by 
1942. He will be in a position to give them “peace 
The Eurafrican Lebensraum may be considered immune 


| 


from attack for the better part, if not the whole, of 


D 
1942. Technically speaking, therefore, peace can pre vail 


within the New Order. The semblance of keeping his 


promise to the German people will be heightened by 
another “peace offer.” Such an offer is certain to be 


=> 


turned down by Great Britain and the United States. 
The refusal will be utilized as a further confirmation 
of the fact that Hitler himself has fulfilled his part of 
the promise. The Fuhrer will be pictured as the man who 
wants peace, and who will abide by his determination 
by simply ignoring the continued hostility of the “‘pluto- 
cratic” democracies, except for retaliation. Retaliation 
will of course take the form of bombing attacks on Eng- 
land and of accelerated submarine warfare. 

The policy of a sustained peace offensive is also essen- 
tiai for consolidating the first stage of Hitler's march 
to world conquest. A prolonged period of calm de- 
voted to the consolidation of the European continent as 

German domain is a recurring theme of Nazi literature 
and blueprints. In “Mein Kampf” and elsewhere it had 
been foreseen that the peace interval necessary for this 
consolidation would materialize through Great Britain’s 


“coming to its senses” and becoming either an ally of 
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Germany or, at least, a benevolent neutral. This was and 
ntinues to be the cornerstone of Adolf Hitler’s dreams, 


yuund which he devised his schemes 


i world conquest. England's persistent re fusal to play 

ef ned to it constitutes the fatal obstacle. 

B 1¢ Reich can take no other course. It must pursuc 
the policy of an arm 1 truce, a phony war, in the hope 


either of inducing thereby a negotiated peace or, at the 


ery worst, of obtaining the long respite necessary to 


New Order for an actual military attack 
ipon the Anglo-Saxon worl 1. The Reich is essentially 
land p r and cannot achieve a dominant naval posi- 
ion for iy years; the Italian navy is not adequate 


or tasks beyond European and African waters. The 
uilding of the Luftwaffe to and beyond its strength 
before the Russian adventure will similarly require large 
efforts which are bound to take time. The requirements 
of the campaigns in Scandinavia, Western Europe, and 
Russia have not permitted the Reich to devote enough 
time to the organization of the New Order. Discontent 
is rife among subjugated peoples and must be attended 
to before the Reich ts in a position to make further sub- 
tantial military preparations. For nine years large sacri- 
fices in their material well-being have been exacted of 
the German people, and a let-up or respite is essential 


} 


to the maintenance of domestic morale and stamina. 


These factors, coupled with Europe's invulnerability 
to outside attack for some time to come, make it inevi- 
table that Hitler should devote his major efforts to con- 
structing the New Order. The legal and institutional 
framework for that order already exists, but most of the 

tual implementation remains to be accomplished. Such 
implementation will take two principal forms. The first 


the Germanization of important industrial areas in 
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Europe. On account of the threat of the ever-length 
reach of the Royal Air Force it becomes neces 
hasten the process, started as far back as 1935, of n 
heavy industry and armament industries toward 
south, in particular to Central Europe. Inasmuch a 
tral Europe is now inhabited by non-Germans, the 
lation must be increasingly diluted with Ger 
Germans from cities and industrial areas now sul 
R. A. F. bombing will be settled in such industrial r 
as Bohemia and Moravia. The displaced Czech and 
alien peasants and workers will be sent either 
vulnerable parts of the Reich or to the factori: 
lands vacated by the retreating Russian soldic: 
civilians. The industrial system of Europe must 
organized to yield the maximum not only in off 
and defensive armaments but also in peace-tim¢ 
The second part of the Nazi scheme for the 
Order requires a thorough reorganization of the 
material and agricultural structure of Europe s 
relative self-sufficiency may be achieved in the event 
long-continued war with the Anglo-Saxon democt 
The sustained peace offensive has even more pron 
potentialities for Hitler and the Nazi Party in its po 
effects on the morale of both subjugated and democ: 
peoples. The effects of a long phony war on subju; 
peoples are obvious. The elimination of the prospx 
a quick Allied victory would probably bring about gr 
ing despair among the conquered peoples, leading e\ 
tually to their acquiescence in, or acceptance of, the N 
Order. The danger of this happening is increased | 
fact that a state of phony war would permit the N 
to undertake murderous purges of the conquered 
those instituted by General Heydrich in Czecho-Slova 
The effects of a sustained Nazi peace offensiy 
democratic morale would be no 
menacing. The offensive will be | 
ized in an effort to bring about ei! 
a slackening of the armament efi 
of the democracies or their moral 


true that a prolonged armed t 
would present the democracies w 
more time and opportunities to n 
gigantic strides in their armament 


trenalaly 
ute 
— 


forts. But it is equally, if not n 
probable that the immediate inabi 





of the democracies to undertake 
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actual offensive against the Euro; 


grating psychological repercussions 
a military lull, might bring abou 
mass movement in favor of the ni 
tiated peace which would be Hit! 
easiest path to world dominion. 
The tendency to slacken war ci! 








political disintegration, or both. I! 


continent, coupled with the disint 
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ti 


ling which can- 


tlooked. This failing was plainly manifest 
democratic Europe, especially in France and 
during the period between September, 1939, 

M 1940. It becar noticeable again after Hitler 
Russia; the ‘English people almost tended to 


and American 


le SS be lhy ose. 


AA LabJLy 


? 
of Hitler's next step should 


fore be fully appreciated at an early stage. This 
combated effectively in two ways: first, by 

ning in unambiguous terms to the democratic 
the purpose and implications of Hitler's scheme; 
by getting down to the job of arming at full 

n order to be able to launch an offensive against 
ntal Europe before Hitler 1s able to consolidate 





pean s I All of Euro; ind 

Hitler t ( overt f Nn man-power, raw 
materials, or industr Morcover, Hitler ha orga 
his vast n r pra from. scratch 
the resources of the democracies will soon be com 
on a war f ing. A deter ied and sustained war effort 
can rend 1c democracics 1 tor the kill | before 
Hitler has been to oO! for defense. 


America A fier Defense 


BY ALDE 


Ill. The Great Unwinding 


HE first article in this series examined the effect 


of defense on technological advance and suggested 


that as the defense program grows and employ- 
rea he threat of technological un- 


reases with itt. 


ent after the war becomes greater and greater. 


} +} 


nd article considered the effect of defense on 


itry s productive plant, 


ntry’s | 
enlarged and modernized under the impact of the 


showing that this plant is 


~ 


{1 will emerge from the war able to provide 


to say nothing of other peopl ;, with more 

goods than have ever been available before. 
threat of a post-war economi collapse 1s obvious, 
on many tongues. As millions of men leave the 


fter the emergency is over and as four or five 
many stop making tanks and guns and shells 


ttleships, they must find employment in other 


or, without an income, they will be unable to buy 
lucts of our fabulously enlarged and improved 
| plant If the plant is unable to sell its prod- 


| 


it must slow down, adding more workers to the 
of the unemployed. When demobilization actually 
place, therefore, we shall have to devise a mech- 


m that will in some way provide all Americans with 
means to buy the things which our enormously ex- 
nded plant will be geared to produce. This mechanism 

t, whatever else it does, provide jobs for all. 


Before we can begin to devise such a system we must 


msider the known factors in the prol lem of demobiliza- 


n: first of all, the number of persons we may expect 





N STEVENS 


to be affected. By 1944, according to the National Re- 


Planning Board, there will be 23,000,000 work 


ir 
SOUTCES 


industries and at least 3,500,000 men in 
United States, 


course, that the war continues and that our defense pro 


ers in defense 


the armed forces of the provided, of 


duction expands on schedule. 


how next ye: 


Should peace come some- 


ir, the figures would be smaller—11, 


700.000 
n defense industries and 2,500,000 in the armed forces, 
a total of 14,200,000 persons. At present about 1,800,000 
forces and about 
More than 4,0( 


still un mployed. Thus when world peace 


4.500.000 in 
10,000 


men are in the armed 


defense and related industries 


Americans aré 
1 | 


ored, pe 000.000 and 26.000.0( 


be ol 


number depending up 


is rest tween ) P rsons 


in this country will liged to find new jobs, the 


mn how long the war continues 


and upon the progress of our own arme 1 effort. 


Another known fact is that many industries, with 
resources provid 1 by the defense program, have im 
proved their methods, installed labor-saving devices, and 


} roduc t10n 


fore. This will be very definitely a factor to 


achieved far greater with less man power 


than ever bi 


be reckoned with when the time comes for readjust 


ment to peace. But while we know that America’s ca 


pacity to produce is going to be greater than ever, we 
know, too, that Americans need the things we shall be 
able to produce. And we know that when war en Is in 
Europe, the physical problem of reconstruction will be 
stagecring, and the task of feeding Europe until Old 
World agriculture gets back into its swing no less im- 


of be th 


jobs will fall to us, and that our part in them will not 


mense. We can bi pretty sure that a large shar 








end with one big-hearted shipment of wheat and po- 

| vill go on for years. Moreover, vast mechani- 
cal problems are involved in the change-over of war- 
material plants to peace-time uses. 

At the « of the first World War demobilization 
vas hed without much real trouble. But even 
then 1 realized that it could not be done in a 
\ len months passed before the 2,000,000 men 
of the A. E. F. got back to this country, and the govern- 
ment did not want them to come any faster. At the time 

arn e it had unfinished contracts for war ma- 

terial rth $6 billion which it was wary about can- 

So war-material factories were kept running 

months after the armistice, and of course settlements 

ret in unfinished contracts and in some cases the 

vernmecnt as d firms to change over to peace-time 

It saw clearly that 4,000,000 soldiers and 

re than 3,000,000 industrial workers could not be 
dum] n the labor market overnight. 

In 1918 the movement from farm to city had already 
mber t ong, “How're you going to keep 
ec on the farm?” ). After the armistice a million 

t entitled “Forward to the Farm! Why 
{ were distributed to service men. But the drift to 
nt on. In 1919, when the Kansas wheat crop 
1 in danger for want of hands, a reemployment 
mitt by the government had no trouble get- 
(0, ex-service men into the wheat country— 
$7 a day, usually in addition to food and 
rf Ihe farm was not mechanized then. 
The Council for National Defense, the Red Cross, 


1¢ United States Em} 


loyment Service, and various local 


mmbined in a campaign to get employers to 


he veterans of the A. E. F. They spread posters and 


ropaganda liberally, and with fair success. By the end 


000 ex-soldiers out of 1,326,000 who had 


lied had been placed in jobs. It was all very syste- 


a | 
tically handled—questionnaires about training and ex- 
rier were sent to France to be filled out before the 
boys sailed for home, and some of them found jobs wait- 
for them when they landed. Most of them did not. 
Jol r the war will go first to demobilized soldiers 
id defer workers, and this is as it should be. What 
ter reward for service can we devise, now that there 
no more homestead land? But this necessity adds a 


blem to our other troubles. oy. Floyd W. 


director of the American Youth Commission, a 


rT) 
il 


of the Ameri 


in Council on Education headed 


Owen D. Young, has written: 


ling up of several million { my itali s} uncm- 


inexperienced new workers will be inevitable 


inning finds a out of this 


way 
lhe extent of po t-defense youth un- 


depend primarily 


' | upon the extent of 


loyment, but it appears certain that 
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whatever the general rate of unemployment, ur 
ployment rates will be higher among the work-sec} 
under the age of twenty-five, and especially high an 
those under the age of twenty-one. 


Dr. Reeves adds, 


“Some of the factors which ca 
unemployed millions during the 1930's have been 
are being intensified through the defense effort.” 

During the last war it was generally assumed 
afterward the world would be as it had always | 
The nostalgic cry of “Back to normalcy!” echoed in e\ 
corner of a war-weary land. The way back seemcd 
fectly possible. This time it is different. Everyw| 
people are saying to themselves and their neighbors 
the world will not be the same, and that even if it 
possible to go back to “normalcy,” normalcy would 
be good enough. 

Whatever the outcome of the present war, at th 


of it America must make a choice. We can drift int 


extended, aggravated depression, with more unemp! 
than ever before and with swollen relief rolls k« 
large numbers of us alive; or the millions now mak 
tanks and guns and smokeless powder and learnit 
fight can be turned into really productive workers 1 
ing the houses and bathtubs and clothing and r 
and light airplanes that they and their fellow-Amer 
want. The change-over from war to peace cannot 
expected to occur automatically. It can be brought al 
only by foresight and planning—more foresight 
more planning than we have ever had. And the plant 
had better start right now. In this war of surprises 
beyond the power of any man to predict the date of 
armistice. If the war ended tomorrow we should be f 
with a problem of demobilization and readjust 
varying only in degree from the problem we should f 
in 1945 or 1946. We are far from ready now to : 
this happy if unlikely possibility, and its effect on At 
ica might be tougher than a continuation of the war 

In England Arthur Greenwood and his staff on 
Ministry of Reconstruction, established January 7, 1° 
are working on the problem for the British governn 
For British labor a committee under Harold J. Laski | 
drawn up a blueprint of reconstruction calling for 
tionalization of land, banks, and transportation facili! 
—a frankly socialistic set-up for post-war England 
America the National Resources Planning Board is g¢ 
ering basic facts and figures and has already published a 
pamphlet called “After Defense—What?” which sta 
in general terms some of the problems. The WPA hus 
made and pigeonholed plans for hundreds of useful 
projects; these can be dusted off and begun on shor 
notice to absorb persons thrown out of work by the end 
of arms manufacture. 

Post-war planning in the Department of Agriculture 
has been stimulated by the announcement that we shall 
have to send a billion dollars’ worth of food to Great 








in this winter and by the realization that we shall 


ling much of Europe for a long time to come. 


ling | 
N \| the benefits of this course will go to Europe: the 
» system in the South will at last be broken down, 
nd smail farmers will plant vegetables and raise dairy 
and meat. Secretary Wickard and his colleagues 

ha the nation’s nutrition needs firmly in mind, 
Department of Agri ilture’s excellent littl 
magazine, Land Policy Review, like the publi- 
( of the National Resources Planning Board, is 
with news of post-war planning for large 
financed public-works projects—roads, flood 
rural electrification, quick-freezing plants, food- 
facilities, and the like. But one Department of 
lture analyst writes, “However valuable publi 
be in providing stop-gap employment during 
ion from defense to peace-time commerce, 
nnot alone provide full employment or avoid a 
post-war depression.” Perhaps the lack of more pene- 


planning is due to the fact that people in Wash- 


nlike the British Labor Party, have not decided 


V. The Yellow Broom 


[He¢ Fr, § et Z tor the f NL 
— oe } fi ; 
r than usual. The arrival of a Fascist officer in 
j v a ¢/ farp php we ba - 7 } 
é 6 F 4 ALL bile tk fVaAL War WAS COME. INS 
, ° , } 
) le ef é | order it fo p ut out ats livhl 
J Af Sore ok P a} Siena J 
m2 tl Piii | HVe a ve ive village the 
| } ry ke . ‘ 4 } call 
l Manis: O and | hu sons watch the lig! ts of 
, , ) } 
go out. Maniscalco, who has been turned out of a 
sf P wa - > ae y se : - 207th ra , 
b the evening before for declaring that neither Kin: 
r) ; yp 7 ps } { 4 . 
LMI shall have bis son Carmeio for their wars, Swears 
j , Vf } v/ , f ‘4 4 j 
pay Meanwhile, in the town the crazy old 
Ix dvia Gri t Pas also seen ti lights oO ¢ wt To 
& 


fas a Stgnal that a storm 15 raging at Séd, and 771 her 


d mind it is ¢ used with t storm in which her 

af - ada 4 , She mak preparations 

} a Vdd been i Eyed vejyore. He Mak f prepa [70075 

P "7 F 
) Bie “i ? i r r j j fOW) qld 
, loor to door d call; the women 
; a Se 

, A 1¢ MR MORI lear 1 out of his office and gave 
| e < 

Nunzio Chiesa an order. The ex-farmer in the 

soiled black shirt hitched uj his belt in lazy 

ledement of Signor Mori's rank, but he did not 


Chiesa 


} ed 








> 











just I n h tt L | Saife 1s ¢f ig t 
resumed 1 | much led after the war. Ur 
we make up our tf Is h much « rol t f 
met » | ’ r. land, bar trar 
portation 1 im ry, we can onl putter at pr va 
reconstruction t publi f scl lis d 
it Still, it 1s good t is of ¢ ronment bureaus 
private foundations, and research agencies, as well a 
many writers, economists, and engineers, working in 
dc pr nd ntly, are trying to devise an answer. If we hay 
economic chaos after this war, it will at least not | 


; 


because no one saw it coming or sought to avert it. 

Hitler eliminated unemployment in Germany, at least 
for the duration of the war, by mobilizing all German 
into war industry. Our own war industry contains the 
promise of a permanent solution of the problem in 
America, but not, like Hitler's, by its own perpetuation. 
The promise can be fulfilled only if we have the courage 
and the intelligence to utilize the new wealth-producing 
capacity that it will bring. 


[This ws the last article of Mr. Stevens's series. | 
; J 
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The Undiscoverables 


BY RALPH BATES 


yawned, scratched amon three-day stubble of his 
cheek, and called around the door post at his side t 
the members of his file of the Fascio, Santo Albanese and 
Umberto Rossi. They came out into the vestibule, smart], 
dressed, ostentatiously precise in their movements, ex 
pressing thus their resentment of Nunzio Chiesa’s yawn- 
ing slovenliness. They were both privately critical of 
Mori for keeping the ex-farmer in office. Chiesa’s past 
services and a certain hard-headed common sense alon 
shielded him from trouble. When the agitation after 
the first World War had died down, he had been the 
} 


first agrarian to step forward out of the silence, tnto the 


Fascio. For several years now he had been going to ruin. 

"Bedda matri,” Chiesa exclaimed, squinting at them 
“we're going to make an important call. It’s what you 
might describe as a significant mission.’ Rossi and Alb 
nese frowned. 

"Ora va,’ Nunzio yawned and set them in motion 
with a clucking of his tongue. He marched ahead of 
them, not with the quick, tiring step of the military 

, é, 


forces but with the dogged stride of the peasant going 


to market. In the piazza several groups wer talking in 
the sunlight. Before the church door were five or si 
women, chattering loud! 


“Eh,”’ Nunzio exclaimed, falling back a little. ‘That 


blessed woman has never been honored with so much 
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talk since she came back from whoring in Catania.” Dur- 

ing the last three nights the blessed Grisafi had gone 

ling and muttering through the dark streets like an 

old bitch in the onset of rabies, demoralizing the towns- 

folk, many of whom were now ready to believe that the 
ir would bring some unparalleled catastrophe. 

Behind them a whistle blew, and glancing back they 
saw Benito Stefani, the fish curer’s son, striding after 
them. Signor Stefani’s hands were lifted to the waistline. 
His gloves were held firmly in one of them. His torso 
was held back as if he were going downhill. Thrusting 
his chin up and out, he stared aggressively from side to 
side. Behind him he left a faint smell of fish. 

As he drew level with the file Stefani flicked his black 

ves in a forward direction and pounded ahead into 
Fishermen's Street. At the top of the hill he guided them 
round the garbage heap. Halt!’ he cried. 

Nunzio Chiesa walked on and stooped to squint 
ivh the Grisafi's barred window. Straightening up, 
he made a brief noise expressive of futility. 


Enter,’ Stefani ejaculated and waved his gloves from 


Nunzio to the door. Nunzio hitched up his belt, put his 
fect side by side, drew himself up, and promptly relaxcd, 
oll tefant. ‘‘} h, old lady, by your leave,” Chiesa 
ted, pushing the door ajar 
fani frowned. “Enter at once and inspect the pla 
thor hly-.to be sure she ts not hiding.” 

Ch pread his h inds, shrugged his shoulders, and 
transferred his weight to one leg. Then he push d the 
floor n. “Ave Maria,” he called before entering. 
Glancing around, he spread his hands again ind came out. 

She's not there,” h id flatly. Stefani pursed hi 
Ii I've searched thor thly.”’ Chiesa added in an ex 
vO m rn of his hand indicativ 


nder a stor Stefani fidgeted awhile and 


yaces up and down, 
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“Breaking open chapel doors is a serious matter 
Chiesa said vaguely, gazing at the white building 

“Who is talking of breaking open chapel 
S:efani demanded petulantly. 

“She's in the chapel, I guess. It’s blacksmith’s w 
break open a door. Anyway, a door like that.’’ The 
that had gathered in the street near the chapel sud 
exclaimed, “Ah!” 

The old woman had darted round the chapel « 
snatched up a bright yellow broom and a buck 
water, and retreated once more into the chapel 
slammed the door. Stefani marched his men to the 
of the chapel. He indicated Chiesa with a flick of 
gloves and his task with another flick at the door. 

“Talk to her, Chiesa,” he snapped at the end of 
ute when Chiesa still had not moved. “Do as I tell 

Several fishermen, Lisazzio among them, took 
position beyond the chapel, toward the threshing floor 

“Santa Madonna! Talk to that crazy old thing th: 

a three-inch plank? One will need to have consid 
authority!” 

“Obey your orders. You have the authority.” 

“She'll just swear like a Tuscan.” 


“Do as you are told 


“Very well.’’ Nunzio Chiesa approa hed the 


and banged upon the door with the iron door 
Immediately there was a screeching flood of abus 
the other side. Nunzio turned to Stefani and way 
the door. 

“Eh, just listen, Rosaria,’ Chiesa protested wh 
Grisafi had stopped. He rapped his knuckles uy 
vood. Just as promptly as before he was defied at 
viled. There was one strong expression that was 
heard. Chiesa, who had turned away, spun around 
threw out his hands at the massive planks. 

“Shame on you, scandalous old woman,” he 
tested hotly. A colossal remark was the result. 

“Stupid old idiot!’’ Chiesa shouted irascibly. 

“Chiesa!” 

“Well, what do I do now?” 

“Surely you can do better than exchange 11 
through a door with a deranged female?” 

“I told you that’s what it would be,” Nunzio 
loudly, then continued, mumbling to himself, th 
quite audibly. “Sporca ma’onna, what am I to do? D 
cate myself afresh? Saints in heaven, how's a man 
proceed, do I make a speech, with profuse and stupen 
dous gestures? Who tells me? Let him do it.” 

The old woman had kept up a continuous howl 
ibuse throughout. 

“Chiesa!”’ 

“Signor!” Chiesa’s anger at Stefani was unconcea! 
though he glare d at the chapel door. 

“Make a fresh attempt.” 

Nunzio wheeled about and spread his hands. 
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t ; of God,” he muttered, addressing himself to the 
once more. The effort was unfruitful, except in 
tion of more scurrilous abuse and sever 
ks upon the door. Scratching in his stubbl 
huffled away and sat down mn the horse block 
id beside the chapel door. Slightly confused, 
. strolled toward the crowd. 
yyvone hear her bolt the door?’ 
j Zé She locked it. Sh ulways ca 1 t! 
her lit SKIrts. 
s poking her face out through the litt 
r little hon Voscienza.” The speakers vigor 
1 at the cotta ross the garbag tch 
il moments th nued to des e tl 
t to Stefani, including his own arrival 
{ y Vv it this hour do S she? 
t . 1 the crowd 
Signor. She came out of her little house by the 
1d went round behind the chapel.” 
looking out of her little window, Signor.’ 
1 the d [ but not b { it 
s t keys under her little skis But the 
hard to throw over, Signor 
wrinkled diminutives were an attempt at 
il persuasiveness. 
bedda matri,” Chiesa said loudly 
ell. Chiesa!” 
rned his back 
wd. 
r. 
) en th € 
oterani com- 
1 little uncer- 
Nun- 
Then he 
ed the leader. 
your clemency, 
S r, I think it would 
t to wait till she 
t. She makes her s« up at one o'cloc] She 
work at this hour, as they have told you. But this 
she washed her new broom and put it out in 
D in to dry.” 
Stefani rejected Chiesa’s advice and curtly ordered 
» fetch the blacksmith. 

[hat’s right. It's a new broom, Voscienza. She 
it yesterday at Caltagirone’s and she washed it 
rning,’’ a woman said. “She didn't like it to look 
It is bright yellow. It was a brand-new broom, 

Excellency. She ran out and swore a lot and 
up the broom as if it were a naughty child. 
mercy upon her, she’s crazy, Vosctenza.” 
i‘ nit ed on ige 464} 











In the Wind 


FEDERAL GRAND JURY investigating 1 sc 


, 
Or frank 


} IVlieLre? HAS i rn 


to isolationist pressure groups. Nar of t twenty if 


uM 
be released within two wee 


DAVIES, former ambassador to the Soviet 


JOSEPH } 


singe } , P } » 
Union, may becor le Our next ambassador to Mexico 


A CHICAGO JUDGE, considering the » of an alleced 

draft dod lecided aga form of leniency | e, 

to the Ch 0 Daily News, the man had t ’ 

part If) } ( rm | 1¢ f 1 tne 
11 ' . ' 

| le of Memo Day, 1937, when ral j ; 


ANNA LOUISE STRONG, discussing religious freedom 
Today Young 


at their parents 


LEWIS E. LAWES, former warden of Sing Sing, has estal 
New York, and will 


lished residence in Dutch 
run against Hamilton Fish in next year’s Republican pri 


ss ¢ ounty, 


MANY AMERICANS have recently received 
cards from Shanghai 





and Chinese fiags and on the other side the seal of the 
America First Committee. No one knows who is printing 


he cards. Most Chinese voods ava lable today 


are, of course, manufactured in Japanese-occu 


pied territory. 


ONE TALESMAN examined on the opening day of the 


Trotskyite sedition trials in Minneapolis had been mobilized 


as a deputy in 1934 to combat striking members of Teamsters 
Local } 


544, of whi 
He was also a member of 


struck. At first he de 


h many of the indicted men are officers 


a family aeainst whose business 
the union had recently lared that he 


would be a fair-minded juror, but later, under defense ques- 


tioning, admitted the possibility of prejudice 


CORRECTION: In the Wind on 
Edward L Bernay s, the i iblic-relations expert, had taken a 
per onal account for Torkild Rieber, former president of 
the Texas Company. Mr. Bernays has assured us that his 
firm has never been retained by Mr. Rieber or the Texas 
Company. We are glad to withdraw the statement 
[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind 
either clippings with source and date or stories that can 
be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded each 


month for the best item.—EDITORS THE NATION. ] 
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ANabive at L atge 


BY JONATHAN DANIELS 


K. K. K. Versus U. S. O. 


OT being either a member or an admirer of the 
Ku Klux Klan I don't get its literature. Indeed, 


Klan seems now more a lingering nastt- 


, menace, I haven't bothered to pay 
n 1 attention to 1 Perhay ; that was a mistake. It is a 


mistake which Frank McCallister, secretary of the South- 


ern Workers’ Defense League, does not make. A wise 
for entertainment but on the lookout 


for tre ul le. he re ids the Fier Cross, which calls itself 


1¢ voice of Americanism,” and reports vast klonvoka- 
tions in Florida and Illinois, New Jersey and Georgia. 
The other day he sent me a copy containing a piece prais- 


ing me for criticizing the U. S. O. Of course, the Klan 


interest in the U. S. O. than it has under- 
Americanism,” but there are Catholics in 


nd Jews, and therefore the Klan is out 


i mear it 
I am not working on that job. Nobody but fools or 
sli peddlers of bitterness to fools for initiation fees 
could make out that the U. S. O. was a Catholic con- 
spiracy or a Jewish plot. If any sect has predominance in 
it, it is the Protestant. Certainly the things which have 
scemed to me questionable about the U. S. O. come as 
from the hierarchy of the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Sal Art from the gentlemen of the Roman 
( or Jud Indeed, if I have any personal feel- 
ing in the matter (which I hope I haven't) it would be 


uit the Y. M. C. A. When I was a young reporter I 
lived at the Y. M. C. A 


and that experience is apt to 


have a lasting effect. What I have been kicking about is 
tariantsm of any kind in the provision of recreation 


rs and sailors. Indeed, my protest 1s nothing 


more than a 1941 restatement of the official conclusion 


of Ra ond Fosdick, who tried to supe rvisc army recrea- 
tion by the contending and competing sects and organi- 
y 17-18. In effect he said, Please, never again. 

hat we've got what he said we ought to avoid like 
{ p>! 

But t U.S. O. is 1 to blame for the fact that the 
recreation centers it was going to operate with the money 
it collected in its dri t May are still largely non- 
nts Bs ng ther ; the government's job, 
inal the rn { i down on it—fallen down 
badly. In 1 pl can just hope to play a 
pan f dar t January Competition 


Some substan- 


o long 
{ 





tial good work has gone forward. Many intell: 


‘ not so intelligent—have been 


S. O's service in the maneuver areas. |] 


haven't forgotten to advertise the U. S. O. and it 
to the soldiers. 
In some defense centers little towns have don 


all the work of providing recreation, but the U. § 
has taken most of the credit. The U. S. O. arm! 
the U. S. O. worker will be prominent in most 
photographs taken of the center which was set up | 
small-town ladies under the energetic direction 
local superintendent and largely at local cost. T 
thing the boys always get everywhere is U. S. O 
tionery, and so all the letters home testify to the U. § 
The boy has to say in his own handwriting ho 
the small town out of its small means has done f 
soldiers. Actually that small town’s doing and 
have been a magnificent contribution to the moral 


the tired, homesick, sweaty and dusty men in 


1 


ncuvers. But the story comes to the people back h 


paper provided—it is about all that is provided 
cases—by the U. S. O. Certainly the U. S. O.'s f 
ing job for itself has not been neglected. 


Such criticism, I know, puts me in almost solitary « 


finement between the combined sects on the ot 
ind the K. K. K.’s on the other. It is not a pleasant | 
ipy. Among all the men tn all the organiz 
| ; 


which compose th 


to acc 
Protestant, Catholic, Jewish 
there is an overwhelming predominance of men of 
will. They are not less interested in men because t 
by the nature of their positions first inter: sted 
own particular set-up for the service of men. B 
owners and operators of the K. K. K. are interest 
in bitterness at a profit. No decent person w« 

any difficulty in making a choice between them. | 
nately no sensible person has to make the choice. | 
is plenty of solid ground between them for the m: 
of Americans of all creeds who hate religious int 
but who believe at the same time that recreation : 
be shaped by the soldiers and not by the main of 
separate, and determinedly separate—except in t! 
ter of collections—organizations in New York. 1 
A 


nately impotent, I think, hatreds of the Klan 


mericans are contemptuous of the phony and 


Catholics, Protestants, Jews, as giving citizens 


ceiving soldiers in this crists calling for unity, 
contact between warm | 


more interested in 


' lve 
welfare than in any creeds or organizations betwech. 
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BOOKS and the ARTS 








WINTER, soon after t 


he had written on! 


} 1 er 
1 a few short storie 


that he would write 
Is the Nigh 


Fitzgeral 


Tender 


ous writing 


the work of a man who had relapsed into self 


lf-pity, 
ire of will 
to say that 


Last Tycoon” 


his novel he had not 


would h ive gone 


ver himself and ov 


sintegration—of whi 


it seemed, the 


‘ 


in artist and a man. 


it in Hollywos 


ontrol in fiction which few 


in obsession rather 


early heroes were hims« 


an independent « 


that nse to 


Last Tycoon” Fitzger: 


1 power in the creation of 


elf—he still dos 


| ] } | 
ali novei Whici 


Notes by the Way 


shed in 1934 intensified rather than dissolve 


however well it may 


Fitzgerald 
(Scril 


internal evidence of the 
} 
woria, 


iny of them nev: 


of one s own personalit 
I 


oniy 


he hazards t 


4 1 
r, created, to be sure, ou 


Ol no The Git { 
1 
i wo d con l to be 
t ) he try t 
ace 1 new vevilni l 


ling of Tender 
+] 


1 


‘ : 
another book as food as 


contained some of 
had ever done, but it 


} 


posthumous, unfinished 


er, $2.75), 


proves me 
ly returned to the level 


finished 


it oversized caricature 
] | 
mak +} temamn} 
makes triumph even 


la} 
iched that plateau of 


American novel- 
rise above the stage of 


hl 1 


is essentially a pre novel, 


y and background writ- 
; 

Likewise, 

lf. Gatsby, on the other 


and understanding but 


Fitzgerald’s own individual 


Id shows an even greater 


a character. Gatsby 


but we sce him, so to 


ithouette. Monroe Stahr of the pre ent book is 


} 


thoroughly realized. 


we have had 


’ 
4 ’ 


h takes us inside. 


mething even more sign 


, | 
WOO’ 


Also, as Edmund Wilson 


preface, ‘““The Last Tycoon” is 


“far and away the 


bout Hollywood, and it is the only 
But Fitzgerald was working 
ficant. We tend to think 


d as a world apart, as funny or horrible, but in 
I ’ 


no responsibility of ours. Fitzgerald's Hollywood 


nny and horrible, but it is also integrated with the 


d, of which it is at once end-product and mon- 


I 


tion. His book in its finished form would as- 


ve been a brilliant 


novel about Hollywood. It 


0 have been a commentary and a judgment on the 


which spawned it. 


' ; \ " 

\ iy M Day and J | 8 t ] 
which adds a new and 4 ) : 
can tail j I e 4 

umpse tl e into tl pro faw t h 
+ } } 

] 1ey Se Fu oO it i sO y 
mo fh 1S l ] i O ( i l d 
1 ] | 
i niy Ited ] Nn ( 


“A TREASURY OF GILBERT AND SULLIVAN,” con 


tainin he words and music of 1 ongs, has been issued 
by S yn and Scl e (33). 1 | ya ‘ 
i 

made by Al ; I ha t t t] rk 
negotiable, and Mr. Sirmay t t] W 

rived exclusively from the original piano ; res publi hed in 
London during the composer § life It 3 n 4 
book, and it 1s illustrated throughout with delightful draw- 
ings by Lucille Corcos, including el 1 1 color 


and many smaller black-and-white 


Ty 7 7 ‘ . 
Rebecca West in Yugoslavia 
BLACK LAMB AND GREY FALCON: A 
THROUGH YUGOSLAVIA By 
Viking Press. Two Volumes. $7 
O WRITE ne irly twelve hundred pare 


i 
is almost as heroic a feat as to be a Yugoslav. Miss West 


JOURNEY 
Rel a West. The 


did it in five years, including her first trip into that land of 
abject povert dark | (8) nd | { m. Miss 
West's two thick volumes are a confession of inf tion 
to whi h balanced compr hension would have been an im- 
pediment. Her work is superb art inspired by distorted truth 
—a beautiful creation, | ( rather than cl 

The Serbs have monopolized all Miss West's lov nd 
they well deserve it. But with the zeal of the enar | 


Miss West turns on anybody who may reasonably or un- 


reasonably disagree with the Serbs. The Croats, for instance 
she dislikes wholesale, from beginning to end. The Slovenes 
—another branch of the three-pronged Yugoslav nation 


she mentions on three out of the 1,150 pages. There is some 


thing odd al 


out Englishwomen: when they become 
in the Balkans, they are more partisan than the 
themselves. And just as Miss Edith Durham was a violent 
hater of Serbs, Miss Rebecca West is a merciless critic of 
non-Serbs. 

The basic mistake Miss West made was to accept as her 
sole cicerone through Yugoslavia, Stanislav Vinaver, alias 
a man who earned his living as a censor in 
(and 


other books, John Gunther's “Inside Europe’ 


“Constantine,” 


Stoyadinovich’s Press Bureau 


4 
’ 


who banned, among 


¥ “Constan- 


as Miss West calls him. 


tine’’ was a ‘writer and a poet,” 
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HORSE CRAZY. By Jesse M. Lilienthal. I] 
Howard Brodie. Julian Messner. $2.50 
LL horse plavers d Sure: but wi 
of the Western wv { ( you a bX 
money? The ort of takes you out 
the JO keys ‘ - { if 1 and 
exercise running downstairs to | { ket 
on the seats to watch t] 1 CT » round. Yo 
laneua with a highl oped technical ay 
colorful vernacular. Y« 1 devote the half 
f to tl del } of ¢ } VC if h: ( 
\ own undr l-of po yf proph 
identify yourself with a completcly essf 
vila in the short l of the minute and t\ 
it takes to run furlongs or of the one m 
ind three-fifths for a mile and an eighth. That 
if you win: and if you I what gorgeous fanta 
erect on a groundwork of “If I'd ’a” or “T sh 
Some days you might even make a little mone 


tion of 


If) 
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he 


Mr 
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rT 


ts behind you. The horses’ names sound like horses’ 


like stories or the movies, where they're all Black 
mething. The people are like the ones you see 


ell. And Mr. Lilienthal 


1 
} 


yarns but also sage advice to the investor. This is 


bit evangelical; but I don’t 


1 } 
purveys not only good 


und without being a 


ifraid it is not ultimately convincing. In spite of 


rs, readers of The Nation will go right on trying 
Daily Double, trying to pi k the winner in a field 


+) ' . 1 £3 A oneal 

d fillies in a four-furlong scramble in April, 
] L¢ ~~ ] ! ‘. e at 

even in the nightcap, the last dav of October 


a ‘ : 
year-olds and up which have showed 
at eting. They will 
ee a F i. a a i eeg ee oe 
on doing these foolish things; they will, ofr cise 
} ] 
1 


ile-class intellectuals. 
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Saroyan Again 


{UTIFUL PEOPLE. By William Saroyan. Harcourt, 
nd Company. $3. 

BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE” 1s 
I have read since that masterpiece of the coy 


nt, “Dear Brutus.” The newspaper reviews I came 


the flimsiest bit of 


' . tag 
IC Slap 


production concurred in one opinion, 


Mr. Saroyan violated almost all the laws of the 
iter. (The Aristotelian? The Elizabethan? The 
The Broadway?) But for my part I recognize 
of anything but the spectator’s sense of proba- 
y that devolves on mice arranging flowers on the 
hape of the name Agnes seems to me to be the 

the circus and as such perfectly representative 
\porary theater. (I wait for the day Mr. Saroyan 


ravedy about a man who chews off the head of a 


rns out to be Mr. Saroyan. ) 


le is that Mr. Saroyan writes too much. There- 
ul pressure of each work progressively declines, 
a play as “The Beautiful People” there is noth- 
sent except an attractive title and some passages 
lialogue. And since Mr. Saroyan’s subject has 
the end, been Saroyan, the exhaustion of his matter 
ted with every work: the Saroyan will soon be as 
explored as the Mississippi Valley. This play, J 


ebrates the sentimentalist in the author: what other 


Mr. Saroyan is perpetuated here I can only guess, 


t the absolutist. Thus the poet in the play writes 
t consists simply of the word Tree. I would 


S. that he is missing an opportunity in omitting to 


y that consists simply of the word “Abracadabra”: 


ws, perhaps with this as invocation he could turn 


including bad drama, into cash? 


ond offering in this trilogy is entitled “Sweeney in 


ind needs no further comment than this quotation 


note that precedes the text: “What trees were 
? All trees. The Trees. Sweeney's trees. Trees which 


hade for human comedy and human tragedy 


1, height, and beauty. The trees of poetry.” The 


of this pronouncement can be perfectly observed 


thet “human” is removed; then it stands revealed 








AMERICA’S ONLY LITERARY WEERLY 


The Saturday Review 


of Literature 


Presents a preview of outstanding special 


features 
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a= 


A personality sketch of Stephen 


= 


“WHAT’S HAPPENED 


scheduled for early publication: 


November 8th: 


SPECIAL CHILDREN’S ISSUE 


November 15th: 


“MY BROTHER STEVE” 


Benet, by Wilham Rose Benet. 


November 22nd: 


TO THE SHORT STORY” 


1. The trend away from the short story as 


9 


as 


PLUS 
1. 


THE 


reflected in a scientific analysis of the 
magazine markets, by Professor Harry 
Shaw, of New York University. 

An interpretation of this analysis by 
Whit Burnett. 


Ld Ld 


AS ALWAYS:— 

Previews of coming best sellers. 
Reviews by the country’s most distin- 
guished board of reviewers, who aren’t 
afraid to tell you a book is good or really 
bad—and why! 
Double-Crostics — the 
puzzles in print. 


the 


most intriguing 


Poetry by 
the day. 


outstanding poets of 


SPECIAL OFFER 
(To New Subscribers Only) 
20 weeks for only $1 
Send This Coupon in Today! 
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25 West 45th Street, New York City 


Here is my $1—please 


send 20 issues of the SRL, 


starting with the issue of November 8th, 
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Street 


5311 











j { zine Tre that provide hade for 
( il t ] i ( Lf ib] ilso of concealing the W ood 
yo men perform acts of emotional 
I ntined oO f in the Trees’ as follows 
id 1 poem, a travesty, a fable, a symphony, 
a I 1\y if € () | believe 
a o! should be several thin r And 
I | { ) | ibout h you! Archi 
I} r I shall very likely produce 
a » yint ] rec ome day 
| lt vith a fable or a parable or an allegory or a 
v of my own, about a gifted Assyrian who wrote 
hort stories and gazed at them so long and so 
took on the appearance of poems, and then 
t ( appearance of cantos, and the gifted 
A 1 some quotation marks and the names of 
ft } 1 with tl reat short stories for ten 
! {, al ed that he had just written a re irk- 


American Political Theory 

POLITICS AND LAW IN THE UNITED STATES By 
I>. W. Brogan. The Macmillan Company. $1.2 

LHL DEMOCRATIC TRADITION IN AMERICA By 


R. BROGAN ba 1 political scier with an 
¢ inding and ill iting 
t ‘ pril | ind tl warp of politi- 
I I 
cal t of d history, whether in his 
< t Y i 1 remarkably readable d 
t of own co! tional history in this small 
\ | l of any OOK written | y a VI l- 
thetic for r, for it combines familiar perspe with 
T ts which could |} yme only from an outsider 
Mr. B n traces t iccretions of custom and usage 
which | lded to our written constitution and proves 
that tem ts not as inflexible as is sometimes assumed. 
He thit he that we indulge in some “misguided 
antiquar ) h as the election of the President by 
state 1 poy ilar vote, and believes that such out- 
mi may become a source of mischief. His 
party system with its emy hasis upon sectional 
rat interests is interesting, though he prol 1! ly 
the distinctively cla haracter of New Deal 
sul t. He finds that Cone: s fails to develop a re ponsible 
leader partly because of locality limitations in the elec 


tion of Congressmen and partly because of the distribution 


( ns) ps acco ling to seniority. With 
most Es hmen and many Americans he speculates upon 
t ty of substituting at least a quasi-parliamentary 
s m ft the pt nt onstitutional relation between the 


ilations and hopes ar 
h changes may be, they 
cannot be achieved without a radical reconstruction of the 


; 


Af " | — 
Nir. bre I hapler on the oo preme Court includes a 





discriminating analysis of the controversy occasions 
“court-packing”’ plan of the Administration. Or 
that the author believes that the controversy 1 


portant issue which was not settled. His position w 


} 1 
to this issue, which may be regarded as his basi 
riticism for the whole of our government, ts 
the words: “Based on the doctrine of natural 


American constitution was planned to be a ‘gover 
laws and not of men.’ In consequence American 
. 


pract has «} } he ake f 
ractice has shown some or the weaknesses Ol 


t 

attitude to the problem of organizing freedom.” 
There is nothing legalistic about Professor Smit! 

of the American tradition. His books deals not 


mechanics of government but with the faith wl 


and the tradition which guides political thought 
I. V. Smith’s belief in the democratic way of 
passionate quality of a religious creed. But ] 
tist. He has, in fact, a capacity for we hing tl 
ables of politics, for ut derstanding the complex 
volved in every politic il decision, which is more f 
at d to British than to American political 
understands politics as an ar rather than a sciet 
In a really superb chapter upon Abraham Li 
veals his own approach to politics in an estimate « 
Lincoln had learned to accept evil and to t 
Lin 1 had never | it ll evil I 
t by he sav 
be ) ni vd i 
? t | either terr l ¢ cel | | | 
tor ll its own, It was a techniq of d 
ther 1! r, wheretrot ngs many at 
sing] \ why we ha I ted I f 
ther ht S | < | thot 
SCT id « ( £ 1 and « | 


Among the many good chapters in this vol 
Operative Equality and the Middle Way must be 
commended. In it the author rigorously uphold 
the regulative principle of democratic justice. B 
understands, as some equalitarians do not, that if tl 
tive principle is raised to an absolute dogma it d 


I 
to the complexities of soctal life. REINHOLD NII 


Where Do We Sit? 


OW and where a nation sits is even more 
than how or where it stands, because evet 
when he is at home in his own easy chair, is re! 
most deeply himself. He is either sinking into ov 
desuetude or he is in repose gathering new stre: 
the world. The chair itself is either deadening ot 
That is why the new chairs at the Museum of Mi 
are good news. They are being shown, along 
modern furniture, not only at the museum but in a 
big-city department stores that helped sponsor t 
tion. The slogan is “Organic Design.’’* Patterns 
, , af | 
on hand; with enough further testing and, above 
| r ! ; ] 
larization, real pro luction can begin and cut d 
* kor detailed information see the excellent pamphlet 


Design In Hlome Furnishis ! Keliot 1 yes, publ 
Museum of Modern Art and gold fe oo cents 
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itshell, what the furniture designers have done is 


intolerable dead weight of our customary over- 
iirs by a complete revision, and to multiply the 
of our chests by standardization. Some chairs by 
nd Eames, the sensation of the show, were shaped 
n sea-shells and built over a thin, steam-pressed ply- 
This self-stiffening continuous sheet is the same 
d in the latest plastic airplanes, in one-piece ply- 
vats, in the next year’s automobiles. This structural 
passes the framed construction that was “‘modern”’ 
rday to the same degree as t/at surpassed the massive 
n which once produced the Pyramids and the 
pids club chair. Strength with less weight and fewer 
e constant aim of the master constructor. 
hese chairs, then, something ultimate? It is not 
Much testing is needed to establish whether, for 
the body-fitting modeling allows those changes of 
that have been found indispensable to real relaxa- 
inwhile chairs using rattan or cane, or even metal, 
nd cloth or leather or rope or rubber seating, all 
attractiveness and their claims; the excellent 
es by Anderson and Bellah have perhaps the best 
h on with the public. 
tr old idea is applied to chests or cabinets and is 
lardization. For years individuals have been try- 


ke room for their small articles—books, laundry, 


i—in handy, demountable, 


interchangeable stor- 
The idea was not only, as the museum explains, 
to fit your furniture into that procession of apart- 
h changing jobs and shifting circumstances decree ; 
hat America is sick of moving vans, and wants 
ods it can carry in a Ford truck or a station 

’n this program the museum makes a good start. 


eners and the largest m 


inufacturers are behind 
arry it through even if the product is still too 
the prices are still out of reach. Among the sets 
reviewer passed by the jury's prize-winner, which 
e to a million different arrangements, in favor 
was less like a busy housekeeper but perhaps 
in attractive wife. It was the set by Stonorov and 
with its voluptuous gray walnut color, its invit- 
es, elegant proportions, and distinctive detailing. 
ved, bone-like, unmechanical, “primitive” detailing 
1 knobs in this set would offer a point of departure 
irsion into aesthetics. That will have to be made 
me. Suffice it that the public is perhaps not yet 
2 new phase within the ‘modern’ design move- 
e “machine-age aesthetic’’ is already left behind, or 
ed to a subordinate place. In Stonorov and von 
chests it rules the boxes, but the adjuncts show 
new; in the chairs the new dominates altogether. 
logan is “organic’’; the drawings resemble those 
n rather than engineers; the forms appear fanciful 
m rather than geometric and rigidly calculated; 
e less from superficial rationalization, more from 
e coherence that wells up into imagination from 
10uSs. 
time being, let us pass all that by. In new furniture 


are crucial, One is to have all America reasonably 


comfortable. This cannot be done through the clogging 1 
efficiency of our furniture-building methods. The cu: 

waste in materials, assembly, cataloguing, sh'pping, movi 
—even in pushing these overstuffed Fat Efhes of ours eve 
time we clean 


> 


mounts into the gigantic. But even wors 


the effect on the American spirit. It is in repose that we sha 
our dreams. The greatest promise implicit in the muscu 
show is that we are on the way again to furniture that 

the citizen not out of the world but back into it—strengt! 


ened and refreshed. DOUGLAS HASKELI 


i i i ide 





“A GALE OF LAUGHTER.”—Atkinson, Times 


MY SISTER EILEEN 


THE RIOTOUS LAUGH HIT 
BILTMORE THEATRE, 47th St. W. 
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STARS FOR CHINA TODAY 


TOWN HALL — NOVEMBER 8 
TICKETS: $.83—$3.30 


ELIA KAZAN EMILE RENAN 
FRED KEATING EARL ROBINSON 
GEO. KLEINSINGER VIVIAN RIVKIN 
M. CARNOVSKY PAULINE KONER HAROLD KROME 
SI-LAN CHEN SAM GARRY THELMA SCIINER 
MADY CHRISTIANS RAY LEV HAZEL SCOTT 
NORMAN CORWIN LUI-LIANG MO PAUL VILLARD 
JACK GILFORD ELSA MAXWELL JOSHUA WHITE 
BURL IVES LUISE RAINER 


ANITA ALVEREZ 
M. BLITZSTEIN 
M BAUMAN 


and JOSEPH REILLICH STRING QUARTET 
STARS FROM CAFE BOCIETY 


Auspices: American Friends of the Chinese People 
168 W. 23rd St CH 3-7674 











Notice to Publishers 


Publishers and critics agree that the 1941 
Fall book lists are the strongest in years. 
The many worth-while books now appear- 
ing should and will be of particular interest 
to the 33,500 wide-awake and discriminating 
readers who receive The Nation every week. 


Tell Nation readers about your books. Week 
after week, The Nation carries comments on 
important new books, written by reviewers who 
are acknowledged experts in their several fields. 
Nation readers rely on these experts when 
selecting books. Your advertising in The 
Nation can gain prestige for you, can stimulate 
sales, by virtue of the authoritative reviews in 


whose company it will appear. 
NOW is the time to start the ball rolling. 

The Christmas Book number of The Nation is 

scheduled for publication on December 6. An 

early space reservation will assure efficient 

handling of your notice in this feature issue. 
The 

55 Fifth Avenue 


NATION 
New York, N. Y. 
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Tomorrow Will Come. By E. M. Almedin- 
gen. Li Brown. $3 

O ( 1/ n. By Van Wyck 
B Dutton. $3 

Under the Sea-Wind. A Naturalist’s Picture 
of Ocean Li By Rachel L. Carson. Simon 

( Must Fr By Ray 1 Daniell 
Doubleda D 1. $2.50 

( ’ Cr / R By Eri 
| | 1 D $ 

Ser n Education. By Gustave Flaubert 
Dutton. | in’s Library. 95 cents 

Plant Hunter f An By T. Harper 
Goods 1. Farrar and Rinehart. $5 

Mn R By B. H. Haggin. Knopt 

M > M r. By Gerald Heard. Harper 

( ed S/ Stor f Rine Lardner 

M | ul » ¢ 5 

] Stra d 1x Open Letter 

Amer } By Harold J. Laski 

Har $ 

Fou Modern World § By 
] { ' 

ls Must Be Clir By Max Miller 
McBride. $ 5 

History of the United States Food Adminis- 

1917-1919. By William C. Mul 

Nation and Family: The Swed Expert- 
ment in Democratic Family and Popula- 
tion P y. By Alva Myrdal. Harper. $4 

fi Oxtord Dictionary of Ouotations. With 
an Introduction by Carl Van Doren. Ox 
ford. $* 

Etruscan Sculpture. Phaidon Edition. Oxford 
$ sO 

P and t Provincial Letters. By Blaise 
Pascal. Modern Library. 95 cents 

The Greek Political Experience: Studies in 
Honor of William Kelly Prentice. Prince 
ton University. $2 

Twice a Year: A Book of Literature, the 
Art and Civil Liberties. Fall-Winter 
1941. Twice a Year Press. $1.50. 


T/ World's De 
4 Conference of Experts in 
Relations. Cl World Citizens’ 


50 cents. 


DRAMA 


The Theater and the War 
HERE was, 


1 Iie ’ wr 
paratively little treatment of World 


tiny and the United State 
International 
Asso 


cago 


1 
as I remember it, com 


I 
War I on tl contemporary American 
tage, but it appears that World War II 
destined to be dramatized as it goes 
ilong. Three of the most successful 
la of the last two yeat 


' There 
Shall Be No Night,” “Watch on the 
Lhe Vookey have cde lt 
ject, and another, 


the 


riously with the sul 


Maxwell Anderson's ‘Candle in 

W ! (Shubert Theater ) ha just 
been added to the list of assured su 
ce All are seriou ill but one are 
even decidedly prim; 1 the fact that 





sudiences flock to see them means, per- 
ips, that for all the conspicuous lack 
of flag-waving and other signs of super- 


icial excitement, we are actually taking 


this war far more seriously than we 
took the other. Neither playwright nor 
public can get away from it; neither 
playwright nor public can rest content 
to make what seemed in 1917 ade juate 


gestures made at appointed times and 


then go on to talk about something else. 
This 


from th 


is a total war in a sense different 
it commonly indicated by the 
We find thinking 


about it, not part of the time, but 


phrase ourselves 


the time. Nothing can be said o1 


without reference to the one monstrt 


ind overwhelming fact. 
That of our playwrights shot Id 
tually rise to the occasion, do justice 


to the theme, is too much to expect, for 
great literature is seldom or never writ- 
Homer may contain all 
remember these 


later about the 


ten that 


Way 
that anyone cares to 
three thousand years 
Trojan War, but the Iliad was not writ- 
ten by a contemporary, and though the 
second World War may quite possibly 
three thousand years 
hence, it will not be known 
words of Sherwood or Hellman or An 
derson. Whatever history still survives 
will still seem more tremendous than 
whatever fiction of the day has survived 
along with it, just as the newspaper re 
port and the eyewitness account now 


: 
be remembered 


in the 


seem to outrun both the dramatist’s pic- 
ture and the dramatist’s commentary. In 


far the dramatist ompelled to 
deal not only with an action of which 
he is a part but with one which inevi- 
tably dwarfs and overwhelms him, just 
extent he must be content 
poet’s hope that he may 


greatness, for he must be 


to that to 


relinquish the 
reveal hidden 
content instead to play a part even less 
important, perhaps, than that of the 
mere journalist or historian 

Something of this sort I have said in 
less general terms before, and since 
“Candle in the Wind” is, despite cer 
tain glaring defects, as good as any of 
the other plays on the same subject— 
even in some respects the best of the 
lot—this may be as opportune a time 
is any to shift the point of view and 
to say that once one has accepted the 
general proposition that contemporary 


lays about the war are all but inevitably 


pray 

less than adequate, one may go on to 
remark that they have, nevertheless, 
heen so far a good deal better than one 


had much reason to hope. Not one of 
the four mentioned is merely cheap o: 


fatuous, as both “patriotic” plays and 
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“propaganda plays’ commonly are 4 
are at least sincere, none is r 
and all are at least movin 





less so than the news itself 





judgment will stand in the case of \ 





Anderson's new play no k 





the case of any of the other 





It begins, I think, very | 





Re 
with an extremely stilted 





t+ 


rardens at Versailles just 


Ander 





pation. But as Mr. 
into his melodramatic story 
oflicer in a concentration can 





effort, finally successful, of tl 





n girl who loves him to 





: ‘ 7 
nd a CNCCKI 





1 sl 
OOK WITH an O 





which seems to have no A 







the oleae picks ump tome 
rs 7 - . 
1 1 
losphere grows tense, tl 
1 
at moments aimost unen 
the story merely as a story ( 
not really profoundly intere Mf 





1 
ty 





Anderson is also as success 





, 


one else has been in trying to 
the chill horror of the Naz: 

but I should hesitate to say tl 
any more than the others, actua 








it any clearer or any more terr! 
like all the 


in Vain, ul on what we know I 





rest he depends, n 






sources to lend to his sheer n 





a substantiality and a signifi 
of which it would have if « 
bring into the theater with 
tion and convictions gained 
“Candle in the Wind” enj 
admirable 






vantage of dire 
\lfred Lunt and excellent p 


contributed not only by Hel 






the star, but also by the ot 
of a rather large cast, wh 
several talented foreign perfor 
imably fugitives from the 
re attempting to present. Its 
is accustomed 









those which one 







in the author’s other work. | 
There Shall Be No Night’ 
wholly escape Mr. Sherwood’ 
teristic literalness, nor ““Watcl ¢ 
Rhine” Miss Hellman’s we 

“Candle i 


mechanical contrivance, so 


the Wind” is by no means { 
° . {. 
that certain pompousness whi M 






Anderson's besetting sin. Esj 
the first scene and the last, whic! 






say almost everywhere that 1 
is not dominant, one will find 
of his plushiest verse and 
quilted prose, passages in which 







; 






words and more or less regula 
do not heighten meaning but 
urround thought 
padded wrapping which blu 





with so! 






it ; 
II 


and cushions impact. But 
not be fair not to say that th 
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furnishes somet 


The he 


hing of an 
roine has been chal- 
lieutenant to 


conviction that no people 


the German 






ly be content to accept per- 
he Nazi strait-jacket. She re- 


eech” very nearly comes of 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
a 
FILMS 


‘Dumbo’ 


fae 2 ] 


tht out this 
the Walt Disney studio is 


comes to 


—— 


ly onceived e€piso les. 
continues in it a 
the problematic nature of 


ap- 


ee | 


'rown more and more 


Crazy,” Disney's _ first 
toon (1928), a little 


1 tnarougn tne powe! ot 


simul 
‘ ephant sud- 
ls his ears and volplanes 


~~ oS eee 
7 
bang 
i) 
A 
nm 


air like a Pegasus or a 
racle 
fact 


but orig 


¥ — 
fan 


iowever, the mi 
from the 


‘ i 
toon film, 


m 1S a Cal 


effect of a 
h Dumbo’s friend. 


iological 
s elicited from some 

vs. This tiny difference be- 
tural change in the Disney 
igh a long period Disney 
| the traditional notions of 
a nd created his own laws for the 
f our visibl le worl 1: 

girl friend uses her 
and the Skele- 
Dance” (1929) 
( ae his thigh bone to play upon a 
made from the bones of his 


| friends, 


1 “Plane 
Mickey's 
a para hute, 


The Skeleton 


These met —— $ 
: t of the observed relations be- 
movements: the 


pes or more 


they destroy familiar connec- 
‘- » more they are justified—the 

manifest the 
Is the ¢ 
on fabulous princes, wizards, 


artist’s power 


material. artoonist de- 


feathers in order to defy the 
vs of nature? By including such fairy- 
s more and more Disney has 


necessarily overburdened his films. 













“Dumbo” clings to 


s+} 


le4le 
ageais win 


In addition, 


camera reality and even 


imaginary things on the same p 
Disney 
hnique of the 


but it must be a 


There is no doubt that 
here to imitate the tec 
realistic film; 
edged, toc, that this 


against the principles on which Disney's 


classic short cartoons are based. In them 
he sought to build a worl 
as little to do with ours < 
a living mouse; his creatures 
through a cartoonist’s space in a time 

h, like the space itself, 
shrank to his liking. In 
ney treats not 
real, 


=| 
only imag 
) ‘¢ ‘o 
he combines the 
} 
i 


but m re, 


human figures and does things 


could as well have been done in the 
: 


studio, and thus threatens the true inter- 
est of his medium. The cartoon film 
tends toward the dissolution rather than 
the reinforcement of conventional real- 


ity, and its function is not to draw a 


reality which can better be photographe: 


bee ¢ 


The turn to a realistic style is foster 
by the full-length cartoon which 


ures a One is reminded of the 


story. 
i / 


old comedies; they too have suffered 
from their extension to feature length. 
comedy and cartoon coincide in 
that they do not aim at the development 
| on of 


For both kinds of 


is just a gag 


Film 
ot plots nut rather at the ex posit 
pat sticules incidents. 
film the whole “'story”’ 
gags. Hence they should 
for only on this condition can 
the plot keep its quality of a thread that 
holds tog 
The 


or a series of 


be brief ; 


ether the pearls of the gags. 


nature of the incident in both 
and cartoon influences the na- 
Thus the 
cartoon would scoff at the idea of ma- 


omedy 


ture of the plot. genuine 


ruling mankind and, like the 
comedy, select as its hero the weak little 


creature who must assert himself against 


chinery 


the stupid and evil powers of our world. 
It is to 


Disney's feature films do not follow this 


their own disadvantage that 


line, but sul 


nit too readily to current 


social conventions. Significant in this 
respect is the conclusion of the present 
film: young Dumbo, instead of flying 


off toward some unknown paradise, 
and so ends 
as the highly paid star of the same 
who once flogged his 


Jumbo. Is no better solution 


chooses wealth and security 
circus director 
mother 
However 
lustration of absolute music 


pos ible? questionable the il- 
may be, 
prover 1, that feature 


“Fantasia” at least, 


cartoons are not necessarily 
upon a ‘story.’ One 
that Disney would 


tales into conventional everyday 


dependent 
could wish, too, 
iting fairy 


life, 


stop anim 





evervday lite into fairy tales through hi 


cartoons. ods of repre 


As to the meth 
sentation, he might be able, after the 
; to transform 


both real and imaginary objects in his 


rt and thus bring it to a new level 
Dumbo” shows that Disney has 

ulready an inclination toward such a 

transformation. Hopes raised by 


tion of the circus 





tent—a sequence in which reality is 
transferred to a strange, exciting sphere 
Most fortun y, too, Disney's artist 
instincts frequently prevail against his 
rtistic intentions and thrust aside the 
disturbing story to | such hapy 
inventions as the § ows, the 
beautifully deve loped lay of the cha 


pagne pearls, and many 


delightful. SIEGFRIED KRACAUER 


RECORDS 


others quite a 


VEN after this delay my 1, an o! 
phonographs is incomplete becaus 


of production difficulties aha h are ex 


pected to increase. Lafayette has not yet 
received the table model radio phono 


ph combination that is to re 


< 


year's JS-17 


pla e las’ 
5, or the machine that is to 
hundred 
therefore, | 


replace last year’s excellent 
lar B-102; 
have heard only the C-213, which 1 
good value for its price of $74.50. In 
the higl range Lafayette’s new 


Overture, which promised to be an out 


dollar and so far, 


h-price 


standing machine, 
and the new 19-t 


has been post] oned 
ul eC Concerto | wil! 
report on when I have been able 


it with an Audax D-36 pickup in the 


to hear 


better cabinet. 
both 
sumers’ Union and Consumers’ Research 
recommended _ the 


Three years ago, when Con- 


Philharmonic ma- 
and having 


ntiously 


chine as being the best buy 
the best tone, I found it consct 
made of excellent parts but extreme! 
Last year I had 


new 


unpleasant to listen to 


two reports about Philharmonic’s 
I 

machines that led me recentl) when I 

had to titute for the 

Lafaye to hear them my- 

self. And I found this time that they 


are still constructed with honesty and 


look for a 


tte Overture 


conscientiousness that are rare in this 


THE FOLKLORE OF CAPITALISM 


By THURMAN W. ARNOLD $1.0¢ 
“One of the most pen trn iting and ex 
citing political studies since Vebl 
‘Theory of the ron dte { ans? AD 
peared In 1800." N. Y. Times. } 

Send only $1 for direct mailing } 
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conscienceless industry, and that with 

t right pickup and inet they give 
i re} ydu tion ol records 

They comprise the 12-tube Futura 

l Electra—the second with 

\ power ind bette spear I 

rd em (1) with ) tic ré rd- 

! cf ce ped with the Astatic 

LP t { urtri ind 

( vith th re B 1 PL-25 jewel 

I sin ord-| Vinh pickuy I 

d t (1) in the Cromwell cab: 

t 1(2) intl > hmore, which 

| 1 et | oO ent (th 

(nips speaxer-comy} tment 1s 

of th m is the modern 

Strathmore’s). And with the Brush 

ip in the Strathmore their sound 

i { i inne ( ILy and Swe ness 

it not | e with the Ast on 

changer and the smaller speaker 

of t Cre | vith an 

| f ( h and richness in the 


from its greater 


cakers ( I should add 


[ ind peter Sf 


pUWEI } 
rat I liked the Futura best with its 
treble-control turned one step down 
from maximum, the Electra with its 
treble-control at maximum). I was un- 
le to he r them with the Audax LD 36, 
it am confident that it will give good 
Its with them: nd tiie only way to 
| eat | rere without loss in 
| t a Garrard RC-30 
equ | i 1 Aud head. The 
| 4 i cl Vith Br ] h 
k is $ for tl chassis in 
. f it is $362.25; 
2 
{ t | i with Brush | k 
up it $34 for thi s in the 
} : . ] 1 th 
f 1 \ l I lard 
iM i g 

\ ; | ( n ¢ l ped 

) al 1) 1 ld $55 

()n pt oO t 1 | 
f hines I have recom 
‘ into Cpa- 
( v] I | 1 the spe 
( lisl two valu 
end ‘ nd astonish 
nd rity of defini 
lec] rer 
t of t ma 

, 
lo 
per 
{ ever 
oOvcr 
his chair ¢ 1 (my 
m ft l not i 
+ | ane 
i in 
r ‘ ©) 
( 
{ ( $ for the 


| , SA05 
it Ifa, 9495 


25 for the Electra (these 
prices without FM). But while the 814 


i 
ibic feet of the speaker-cabinet are 


enough for the 12-inch main speaker 
Futura, the 15-inch speaker of 
least 10 cubic 
and I recom- 


| 
of the 
he Electra should have at 
ee 


- re eahlea 
feet and preferably 


mend buying only the Gotham end- 
table cabinet for the Electra chassis and 


having the large 


| r speaker-cabinet built 


y a carpenter aiealies specifica- 


tions which Philharmonic will furnish 

For readers who may want to build 
ich a speaker-cabinet for their present 
ed 


ines I will repeat the specifications 


I gave It is a simple box of 


inch wood, of any 


a year ago. 
dim otiinies that 
interior of at least 15,000 
12-inch speaker or 
with a removable 


provide an 
| 1 . 
cubic inches for a 


18,000 for a 15-inch; 


back that fits in flush with the sides, 
top and bottom; with long pieces of 
1- by 2-inch wood fastened diagonally 


across the back and the side panels to 
vibration; and with the 
entire interior—except the hole in the 
front panel for the speaker—lined with 
Kimsul acoustical wadding, 
from the Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
East 42nd Street, New York. A 
hole is cut in the back for the 
and for 


eliminate any 


obtainable 


i F 
small 
speaker-cable 
isy handling the box can be put 
easy handing the Dox can e pu on 


to pass through; 


istors 
And 
will also repeat my recommendations on 
Use a Victor half-tone or full- 
tone steel needle, the 
better result with a particular recording 


since questions are coming in I 


whichever gives 


i fresh needle for each side. gs -* 
in afford it use shadowgraphed s 
nd try not only Victor but ‘ae tone 
RF-12A (in the package with these 
mbers stamped in black), which is 
ide by H. W. Acton, Inc., 370 Sev 


New York, and which: is 


Avenue, 


cheaper. For the first playing of ne 
ords use a Victor chromium needle 
to vet rid of the abrasive debris—on 


four or five sides; and use a 


needle for each 


needle for 
chromium series of 


des on changer. Do not use other 


emi permanent needles; do not use a 
wel-point unless it is a permanent at d 
pickup ind then 
Brush; 


a cactus or thorn: what 


integral part of a 


only a pt kup 


1 do not use 


as rood as the 


ever the advertised claims, this necdle 


poor reproduction when new 
rs down too quickly when repointed, 
1 does as much damage to the record 
mn down as a worn steel needle 
i stecl needle u ed for only 
as little wear as any 

lle can B. H. HAGGIN 














The Undiscoverables 


[Continued from page 455} 






Then the thing Stef 
wished to hear was spoken 
“Oh, 


runs 








she’s certainly mad. 
She the street 

frightening good people.” TI 
the mandolinist Ferrar 






about 









was 





crowd was at once silent. Stef 





his back upon them. No on« 






he ordered Rossi to fetch 
‘That's right,” Ferrare!! 
Stefani frowned. ‘‘Make 






Chiesa, there's a g 


effort 
the leader said, putting on an e 






designed to counter-balance 







Nunzio stamped over to 
} 
4 


door and bawled suddenly 





The answer be 


It be 


lea second bef 


come out.” 







down the a pel aisle. 
and intellig 







whack tila’ upon th 





silence, curio by shrill | 
“She’s 
broom,” 






broken the shaft of 
Ferrarello 






yellow 






many voices in the crowd at o 






Subdued yet livel 


while 


firmed him. 






sation continued for a 





“Bedda matri! She was as 






child with a new toy, with that | 
Diodata Ferrarello cried. 

“She bought it at Caltagir 
know. 


herself! Eh, 










you And wasn’t sh 






you should have 


She 





my ladies. beat down ( 





girone a whole lira on the 


word, 





she was content.” Th 






voice of the speaker enab! 





to hear. 





A quieter voice spoke uj 
out of the shop and preten 
You should | 


Holy Virgin, | 






the sidewalk. 
her chuckling 






thought the broom was a pi 
like She shook 
venni's face, they say.” 
“No, didn’t shake it,” 
Ferrarello put in. 
“Accusit dicono 


say. Now that she 





news, 





she 






That's wi! 






spoke @) 






in defense of herself every 





nized the speaker as Signora S 

Diodata her em 
“TI say she didn't. 
the church and I saw her. Shi 





answerc d 






I was comir 







it out toward Bencivenni and 





She was pleased as a girl to | 


that’s all.’ 
old 





broom, 
“Well, the 

worn down.” 
“Anyway, she 






one Was 





came to my 
showed it to mx Diodata 


my kitchen floor with & 














she swe pt 











celebrated 


ne out 
St fani 


loose a 


trust me? I 
see you light 
He pu ned a 
low listen, I 


want your 


nor Stefani suddenly ex- 
S back Chiesa threw 


appe iled to 
began to 
ing about a 


in the 


1,”’ Nunzio 


contemptuously 


and 
coaxed. 


stream 


e abuse and banged the door 





( ioe 1¢ i ‘ i 
the bell rang furiously. The crowd sud- 
denly | me restless, At the bottom of 
the street an automobi! was heard 
noisily changing gear for the ascent. As 
it reache 1 the ] t the bel sto ed 


} ] 


GC toward the door. 


God's You fool, 


name 


demented fool,” he thundered. 

She wouldn’t come out, what else 
could we do?” Stefani protested, flinch- 
ing before the uniformed Mori 

Break open the door, man, now 


Mori shouted and 
“Go home, all 


4 1 1 , 
of you. Have you nothing better to do? 


wheel d upon the « rowd 


Albanese, arrest that man.” He pointed 


‘ P 1. . ] "7s. T. 
authoritatively at Ferrarello. The towns- 


people, had not waited for 


indeed 


Mori's command. They had | n to 
drift away as soon as he had rot out 
of the r. Now they irricd down the 
street and across the ge patch 
Some of them accepted invitations to 


enter the houses of 


men unobtrusively stole away toward the 


threshing floor 
“Arrest him,” 
neck and face puffed up wit 


Mori bellowed, his 
h blood and 
of his head. He 
heavy arm and 


e dust. The chapel door 


his eyes standing out 
shook his 
feet 


jerked open, shuddering as it swung on 


planted his 
angrily in tl 
its hinges 
“What have I done, Voscienza,” the 
Albanese 
He threw off 


with a 


mandolinist protested as 


dragged him toward Mori 


the subordinate’s hand 


vic ious 


Take him down to the Town Hall 


It doesn’t matter what he’s done. I'll 


find a way to instruct him.” Thoroughly 
frightened now, Ferrarello lost his head 
and stepped back three paces and lifted 
his hands in a defensive manner. Mori, 
} } 


os 4 
thus prompted da hed at him with lor 9 


i I 
I 


pounding strides and brought his fist 








Confound 
this.” Trius h, rather 


in Mort § VOICE 


“What else " Stefani beean. H 


face twitched with fear and resentment 
S O hat Mori had planned tl) 
ignominy awakened in hi 

chapel {1 Mori strode into the doo: 
Way ( l l | Re VCT¢ d 

the Grisafi along the aisle. W one 
hand she hugged the ken bre to 
her chest. In the other sl lutched 
lo I tured vith vhich she 


in 

Li en to me, woman Mort hel 
lowed. The Grisafi w t once ent, 
though when Chiesa released her art 
she promptly struck him in the face 
with tl} inde 


Porca madonna,’ Nunzio yelled and 


1 ’ 
grabbed the nd They tu d at it 
until the candie WwW notnir t a 
ra 7 . 
Ie th of and oket { in 


it for a moment, swore horribl nd 
threw it upon the ground h on 


the Grisafi spat in his 
howled in rage. 
“Take her to the Town Hall 
you!” Ferrarello limped t 
the automobile 
“You, Stefani, 


to the Town Hall, 


ind you two, take her 
"Mort 


ulting over his subordinate 


sneered, ex 
The 


ome thirty 


two 
men dragged the Grisaft 
yards and halted. Because the men were 
now out of hearing, Stefani spoke uy 
again 

“I shall not do that,” he protested 
| 


being 


hotly. His indignation at 
task gave him 


riven 
such an ignominious 
courage. 


“You that. And 


resent yourself at my office at 


you will 
‘ * 
once 


' 
resentment and shame, Ste- 


ani muttered an order to the file 


| 
Livid with 
f 


“I shan’t. You can’t expect me to do 














no far I e pi g the Why has 
| tone of contre t rt Rosaria Grisafi to the Major Mori?” 


take 





+ 


Lu Diaz | woman went guictly enough It shall be done.””’ Mi 








to arrest the goatherd. §S 










1 head at the sexton. Rossi struck was shocked by Mori 
. : . j her hand. alarmed. 
richt to break down chapel “And there is little re 
O _ me dear sic. { ech Stefani junior, though he was a sub- _ this person Ferrarello.” 
Why not? Up to the d - Ss ry of the Fascio, did not present “The man has a c 
thedr; So vou'r n himself at the office where the local Stefani senior said d 
, And not Toni Stefani, the leaders were to listen to the directions order to curry favor with t 
fish } ot iportant functionary from Ca- “Very well,’’ Mori snap; ; 
Mi cr of God. you've no right "tat vho had arrived during the file’s Half an hour later th 
‘ The little fi ' operation on the hill. Caustically yet squatting sulkily upon t 
was the nickname he had always smoothly, the functionary expressed his church, watched a car dt 





we yple, From the di proval of the Grisafi incident, sug- direction of Catania. Sittin 


i} >} i i 9 ead 








ao = = = = Sh 






of his early childhood his father gesting that a disproportionate impor- Rosaria Grisafi. “They're 
had not only forbidden him to mix with tance had been given to that source of — her up in a beneficent instit 
r cl ( it had given other men’s lemoralization care of the mentally sick. / 
me admonition, in the You must make some attempt to Ferrarello said to Ben . 
\ of their parents. Since understand the mentality of the people, came out to send the mand c 
that ti he had_ bee lled that gentlemen,” he continued glacially. “It his business. He held the y } 






nickname. For a few moments’ may be true that this old woman was a in his hand. Ferrarello 





Stefani urage endured, and then sud demoralizing influence, prompting su- four steps into the sunlight 


; ' 
denly he was facing Mori the man. Mort perstitious fears. But surely you realize I'll sit here and beg. Y 









tood over him, the hot blast of personal that people, being what they are, resent me away.” 





=> = 





strength ming out of him like a the person who awakens their fear? “Can’t I! A fine 





1d gazed wretch- With a little care they could have been ging is forbidden by 


o 





edly it the black-shadowed, exultant made to approve of her—withdrawal.” more liquor down your t 





{ of M into its sneering power H hose the word as if selecting it do food,’ Bencivenni ex 





You shouldn't give me such an from its pigeonhole in an archive of incongruous pomposity. 


* ered words Just look at yourself 






No?” Mori did not soften. On the The functionary continued to unwind — Ferrarello sneered. 
rv. it seemed to Stefani that he _ his silken discourse, leaning back a little “Pack yourself off at or f 


1 . } 
brandis 











k and bore down upon farther from the table at each period bank.” The sexton 


broom at Filippo. 7 






Eh. bedda matri! The young fish He had heard that the peo} le of San yellow 








| in faa } : 

peddler is ashamed. There will be sly Filippo were already trying to make a___linist scowled at Bencivet , 
pec! out of their ho as hero out of Don Cataldo, whispering plying, “You should sa 

{1s hi tive through the streets. of him that he was a member of a anyway you don’t stink « fi 


Phat they'll d my litt! ir. powerful monarchist society. A few, the Stefani junior was crossis 





‘| Sienor Stefani’s big day.  functionary added, in gelid tones, would “Eh, Holy Mother of ¢ 






HY prisoner! An old lady with — try to make a heroine of Rosaria Grisafi venni exclaimed hurling th 


the steps. 







} her bonnet.’ You should be A smile became set upon the elder 
should! Stefani’s face during the functionary’s “What has occurred to y 











| that you < 
lhe way you were when I gave you the criticism of Mori. It delighted him to lord cardinal?” 

Mori | ! scornfull You see the San Filippo leader deflated. But “She's got the keys in her ‘ 
' | off t style. You certainly after a while his satisfaction was marred “Such professional jealo ; 
by his certain knowledge that when the — rello murmured. »/ 
fani's eye ere opened. So Mori — functionary had gone he, Signor Stefani, Bencivenni stalked into . 

this 1 deliberately would suffer the full, withering blast of | the church without answer. $ 

to ridicule. It was part of Mori's wrath. Nevertheless, it was good utes later Diodata, Ferrarel 
M leclared feud wit father. to see the overbearing ruler of San _ slip-slopped by. 7 





lt i not be called a feud, for Ste Filippo put down “A little alms for the 







1 failed t n the pro “But I take a different view of th kind and beautiful lady,” | 





tecth hezzi grande in Catania Maniscalco affair,” the visitor concluded ered, holding up his cupp 










And too pusillani is if dismissing a tiresome employce “CC 2'. rophic failure!” 
to fisht on his ows Here is an instance of flagrant incite as Diodata walked on. B ly; 
' party into ment to disloyalty. You cannot be un- — the house she had heard of | 
ntempt f It w Stefar last iware of the nature of the offense. He lease, and relief had set loo - 
{ A iwitatine against military service “Spendthrift !” she spat at ! i 
You eo! mil Mori Everyone in this town will have repeated Presently he wriggled ¢] 





} 


1 and returned to his car. When | words. There is surely no doubt in and fell asleep in the shad 





, 


vour mind as to the course you should {To be continued next week} 


| ' ; ln ‘ 
! Cr strode ul 





n” 


—_— hy «aA 


o Trp = 


t! 






no lon nterned. The 
1 , 
ind last G n division 
i oe 
} i LO ) 
11 
In ] ne 3 til ) y 


id the Finnish front. So 
the Norwegians, M ho 
ively fight Nazism, now 


I] Sweden ‘Transitania” 

t a yn, 1 Was a 

; ; Mr Feldman lid, 
} ver nt has de 

for the Finland (¢ rps 

] } ire f ifins for 


Waffen SS unlawful after 
led that these recruits 


Norway to help subdue the 


I 
pecifically excepted 
ruiting for the Finland 


his still goes on with the 


of Swedish military and 


, the Swedish we kly 
York, printed on August 
not regret, a report that 

officers and non-coms and 
ilready were fighting on 
front, and that fresh con- 
coming over at the rate 

n a week. The paper 

that th were not, as in 
war, civilian volunteers 
1 and equipped soldiers, 
out of Sweden’s armed 
Sweden, that brave little 
lepleting its own military 
p Germany invade and 


ial ally of Great Britain 


the German ammuni- 
marked ‘‘foodstuffs,”’ that 
July 19 at Krylbo, Sweden? 

Swedish 


and ammunition to Finland, 


Navy convoying 


licenses may again be granted for 
Sweden, whence the goods can then be 
r hipped to Germany. 

I wish that Mr. Feldman’s Where 


Sweden Stands were true. But I know it 
isn't. The Swedish myth still is poy ilar 
in America. One day there will be a 


JOACHIM JOESTEN 
New York, October 21 


Mr. Feldman Brings Up 


Reinforcements 


Dear Sirs: Joachim Joesten, recording 
his “emphatic disagreement” with my 
article on Sweden, says that German 
pilots of airplanes that crash in Sweden 
are no longer interned, but he gives us 
no figures to show how many pilots 
have been sent back to Germany. 

As to the attitude of the Swedish 
workers and farmers toward the Rus- 
sian-Finnish war, if Mr. Joesten had 
more first-hand information he would 
know that the 
feel the same sympathy for Finland now 
as during the campaign of 1939-40. If 
he had read the Géteborg Handels-och 
$76, 1941, 
he would have seen there, in one of 


, 


Swedish people do not 


Sidfabrstidning of October 24, 


many anti-German articles, this con- 
firmation of my contention: ‘The ill- 
will with which bourgeois circles in 
oppressed countries formerly regarded 
Russia also is beginning to disappear. 


Why the 
has had this effect need not be ex 


‘crusade’ against Bolshevism 
‘plained. 


In the Politisk 


Tidskrift, official periodical of the peas- 


The cause is evident.” 
ants’ organization, appears a similar 
statement: “This war does not mean a 
crusade against Bolshevism but much 
rather a realization of Hitler's maniacal 
imperialistic dreams.” 








| ple ; ea h } i e thea 
\ I} k { oO ( y 
in how 1 y ways Sw nf 
helpiu Norway the present t 
I 
Mr. Joesten writes The Nazis are 
interested in presenting Sweden as a 


mocracy resisting Ger 
Why? Are the 

also interested in having the United 
ressure? Georve 
1e British Tr 
Union Congress, after a recent visit to 


States resist German | 
Gibson, the head of tl 
Sweden, drew a picture of the country 
for the people of Great Britain in nu- 
merous articles and radio speeches. Does 
Mr. Joesten think that Gibson’s picture 
“is exactly what the German propa- 


ganda agencies would like to have us 
swallow’ ? 

I am proud to be in the 
George Gibson, Karl Heinz, and other 


leaders of the British Labor Party and 


company of 


the Second International. Only people 
who have present contacts with Swedish 


officials, trade-union leaders, students, 
workers, business men, journalists, etc 
should be + 
t 


on record 


ment MAURICE FELDMAN 


New York, October 27 


On Mr. Jarrell as Critic 


Dear Sirs: Recently you printed a re- 
view by Randall Jarrell of the poetry 
of Horace Gregory and Marya Zatur 
enska which is a startling example of 
deadly and uncreative tendencies in 
criticism. The review also shows that 
the reviewer is aware of poetry, and 
under the circumstances this is a dis 
couraging revelation 

No matter how many poems a re 
viewer has read, is his taste reliable 


when he can suggest that Mr. Gregory 


if he were really 
d Whitman” in- 
1 Whitman” ? 


on internal e 
1ioNne, that Mr 


s to her wor 


ne of the 

tive spirit; 
nands the 
awareness 

rs nor tries to 
what is vood 
And it 


what is bad 


there 
mn of 
reject as well as 
for its purpose 
tion of real values. 


REBECCA PITTS 


And His Reply 


I'm rather | zzled by M 
Mr. Gregory write 
Zaturenska 


ry brief figure 


poms 


ind country mouse 
not contempt. I tried 
Zaturenska’s verbal 
handi 


we iess by saying, ‘She 1s 


capped for poetry, just as Santayana 


was: b aving spoken English as 


a child.’ Does that show ‘“‘amused sur- 
prise’ or “bury” her as “hopelessly 
handicapped”? While commenting on 
of Mr. Gregory's 
acceptance of 


the in onsistency 

irony, his unqualified 

on and ‘“‘wide-breasted’’ Whitmat 
in a parenthetical joke: “Surely so 
a poet might have said soft’ s is 


an ‘“‘issue of verbal taste’? Miss 


has not read, but interpreted, my 


a partly unfavorable review 
contemptuous, not criticism 
tainly ought to influence the 
to write more favorably: who 

to write an unfavorable review 
have Miss Pitts act as if he had 


murdered the Princes in the Tower? 


Some old writer said that a poet, writ- 


ing about “may nat 


r} 


someone, spare, 
1 he were his own brother’: I 
e that it is different with criti- 


which “welcomes what is good 
laces its emphasis there.” 
RANDALL JARRELL 


Tex., October 23 


Another Non-Winner 


was a swell review of 


Poems’ you printed in 


Rolfe Hum- 


both in- 


issue. 
to be credited with 
and intelligibility on th« 


To his list 


of taste in poetry 
7 litzer prize 


of non-winners of ‘the Pu 
who have written poetry of quality may 
I add the name of Rolfe Humphries? 

DORIS BENARDETI 
klyn, N. Y., October 6 


Brox 


**Advance’’ and Union Labor 


Dear Sirs: It seems to me that in the 
interest of truth, the Congregationalist 
paper Advance should not say on its 
masthead that it is printed by the Pil 
grim Press when such a press no longer 
exists. I have made this protest several 
times to the editor of Advance and to 
leaders of the Congregational 
Church—without result. 

Advance is printed by the R. R. Don- 
nelly Company of Crawfordsville, In- 


other 


diana, an anti-labor concern against 
which the printing-trades unions are 
conducting a nation-wide campaign. It 

1 fact that several years ago the Don- 
nelly Company was found guilty of 
unfair labor practices by a court in In- 
di ina 

Considering that democracy is clearly 
on the defensive throughout the world, 
| think it would be wiser for churches 


to employ union labor for their printing 


The NATIO) 


and other work. At least, ¢ 
ment about who prints Ad 
be rectified. MARIO} 
Marshfield, Mass., October : 


George Sterling 
Dear Sirs: g 
of George Sterling (186! 
shall be very glad to he 
Nation re 


or 1m 


I am writing 


riders who have 
pressions of this ne; 
fornia poet 
late Ambros« 
of Jack London. 


Webster Grove, Mo., Octo! 


who Was a pr 
Bierce and a 
CYRII 


CONTRIBUTORS 


THOMAS REVEILLE is the aut! 
the widely discussed book “The § 
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